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QUE  CHUECH-AiS^CESTET,  A^D  OUE  CHUECH-DUTT. 

AN  OPENING  LEOTUEE  DELIVERED  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OP  THE  PRESBYTEEIAN 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  OCTOBER  5,  1858. 

BY  PROFESSOR  LORIMEE. 

Exactly  three  hundred  years  ago  this  year,  on  the  17th  day  of  November, 
1558,  Queen  Elizabeth  mounted  the  throne  of  England — "that  bright  occi- 
dental star,"  as  our  Bible  translators  call  her,  *'of  most  happy  memory" — 
whose  rising  was  congratulated  with  fervent  thanks  to  the  God  of  heaven  by 
the  Protestants  of  the  three  British  kingdoms,  and  by  half  the  continent  of 
Europe;  and  at  whose  setting,  after  a  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  forty-five 
years,  during  the  whole  of  which  she  had  been,  in  a  political  sense, 
the  mainstay  and  chief  pillar  of  the  Protestant  interest,  "  it  was  the 
expectation  of  many  who  wished  not  well  to  our  Zion,  that  some  thick 
and  palpable  clouds  of  darkness  would  so  have  overshadowed  this  land,  that 
men  should  have  been  in  doubt  which  way  they  were  to  walk,  and  that 
it  should  hardly  be  known  who  was  to  direct  the  unsettled  state."  The 
year  1558,  followed  in  1559  by  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy  in 
England,  and  in  1560  by  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland — 
an  event  to  which  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  materially  contributed — marks 
the  era  of  the  final  triumph  of  Protestantism  in  the  British  kingdoms. 

Exactly  two  hundred  years  ago,  this  same  year,  on  the  13th  day  of  Septem- 
ber,1658,  died  Oliver  Cromwell,  Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland — the  greatest  of  the  Puritans — who  was  lifted 
up  to  power  and  supremacy  on  the  shields  of  his  Puritan  Praetorians,  and 
whose  death  speedily  drew  after  it  the  ruin  of  a  cause,  which  he  had  equally 
dishonoured  by  his  usurpation  and  adorned  by  his  personal  greatness.  Illus- 
trious as  a  Avarrior  and  a  statesman,  it  was  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  from 
which  he  drew  his  inspiration,  and  to  which  he  owed  his  triumphs.  But  his 
errors  and  excesses  were  as  great  as  his  genius  and  virtues,  and  prepared  the 
rapid  downfall  of  Puritanism  as  a  political  power.  The  soldiers  of  Monk 
instantly  undid  all  that  had  been  done  by  the  Ironsides  of  Oliver.  Events 
followed  fast  and  thick  upon  each  other — the  resignation  of  Richard  Crouiwell 
in  1659  ;  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  in  1660;  the  abortive 
attempt  of  the  Savoy  Conference  to  effect  an  understanding  between  the 
triumphant  Churchmen  and  the  crest-fillen  Puritans  in  1661;  and  in  1662, 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  the  Exodus  of  Bartholomew's  Day — an  event 
which  is  almost  as  much  lamented  by  candid  and  pious  churchmen  of  our  own 
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time,  as  the  policy  -which  produced  it  is  condemned  by  the  descendants  of  the 
two  thousand  worthies,  who  on  that  day  carried  out  of  the  Church  of  England 
an  inmiense  proportion  of  all  its  learning  and  worth.  "  That  Bartholomew 
day,"  said  Locke,  reviewing  its  elFects  with  all  the  calmness  of  a  philosophic 
spirit,  "  Avas  fatal  to  our  church  and  religion,  b}^  throwing  out  a  very  great 
number  of  worthy,  learned,  pious  and, orthodox  divines.  But  the  matter  was 
not  complete  until  the  Five-  mile  Act  passed  at  Oxford.  Thus  our  Church 
became  triumphant,  and  continued  so  for  divers  years,  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters being  the  only  enemies,  and  therefore  only  persecuted ;  while  the 
Papists  remained  undisturbed,  being  by  the  Court  thought  loyal,  and  by  our 
great  bishops  not  dangerous,  they  differing  only  in  doctrines  and  fundamentals, 
but  as  to  the  government  of  the  church,  that  was  in  their  religion,  in  its  highest 
exaltation."  Nor  were  the  Nonconformists  of  England  the  only  suiferers  in 
that  age  of  high-handed  ecclesiastical  tyranny;  Scotland  had  her  Bartholomew 
day  also.  The  Act  of  the  Scottish  Council  at  Glasgow  in  1662  was  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  Act  of  the  English  Parliament  at  Westminster  in  the  same  year. 
"By  the  Act  of  Glasgow,"  says  Wodrow, "  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  nearly  four  hundred  in  number,  were  cast  out 
of  their  charges  merely  for  conscience  sake  and  because  they  could  not,  con- 
trary to  their  light,  be  subject  to  bishops.  Scotland  was  never  witness  to 
such  a  Sabbath  as  the  last  these  ministers  preached  ;  and  I  know  no  parallel  to 
it,  save  the  17th  of  August  to  the  Presbyterians  in  England.  It  was  a  day 
not  only  of  weeping  but  howling  ;  *  like  the  weeping  of  Jazer,  as  when  a 
besieged  city  is  sacked.'" 

So  much  for  what  was  passing  in  England  and  Scotland  tico  hundred  years 
ago.  And  what  was  going  on — what  was  the  state  of  religious  matters  in 
the  two  kingdoms  a  century  later,  one  hundred  years  ago  at  this  time  ? 
That  was  also  a  memorable  time,  especially  in  England.  It  was  the  era  of 
the  great  religious  awakening  and  revival  under  Whitefield,  Wesley,  Berridge, 
Grimshaw,  and  other  devoted  evangelists — men  in  whose  ministry  the  zeal 
and  fervour  of  the  apostolic  age  were  revived  again,  and,  almost  as  much  as 
in  the  hands  of  the  apostles  themselves,  the  gospel  showed  itself  again  to  be 
mighty,  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds.  Never  since  the 
Reformation  had  the  cause  of  religion  sunk  so  low  in  these  kingdoms  as  at 
the  time  when  these  new  English  apostles  commenced  their  labours;  and  if 
we  may  venture  to  think  that  religious  life  and  feeling  were  never  so  widely 
diffused  through  British  society  as  in  our  own  time,  it  is  greatly  to  them, 
under  God,  that  our  age  stands  indebted  for  so  unspeakable  a  blessing.  They 
not  only  sowed  broadcast  over  all  the  land  the  seeds  of  evangelical  truth  while 
they  lived,  but  by  doing  so  they  bequeathed  a  precious  legacy  of  spiritual 
benefit  to  succeeding  generations.  The  new  creation  of  Methodism  was  one 
of  the  least  results  of  the  Revival.  The  Methodists  in  and  out  of  the  Church 
of  England  brought  new  life  from  God  into  both  the  Established  Churches  of 
the  realm,  and  into  almost  every  denomination  of  nonconformity  and  seces- 
sion. The  Methodists  of  that  age  were  the  true  progenitors  of  almost  all  the 
evangelicals  of  our  own;  and  they  were  virtually  the  fathers  and  founders  of 
almost  all  those  great  religious  societies  which  constitute  the  distinguishing 
glory  and  blessing  of  our  own  century. 

The  English  Presbyterian  congregations  of  last  century  were  almost  the 
only  section  of  the  British  Protestant  Church  which  was  not  roused  and 
electrified  to  new  life  by  the  ministrations  of  these  great  evangelists.  The 
evil  spirit  of  Arianism  and  Socinianism  w\as  too  obstinate  and  resolute  to  be 
cast  out  even  by  the  spell  of  these  mighty  exorcists.  But  if  the  Revival 
could  not  cleanse  and  disinfect  that  Dead  Sea  of  unbelief,  it  effectually,  at 
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least,  cut  off  its  supplies.  It  turned  tlie  course  of  the  Jordan  into  new  chan- 
nels; and  since  then  the  level  of  the  putrid  lake  has  gradually  sunk  lower 
and  lower.  From  some  statements  of  Unitarian  statistics  which  have  lately 
been  made  public,  it  would  seem  never  to  have  fallen  so  low  as  in  our  own 
time. 

But  this  obstinate  inertia  of  the  degenerate  Presbyterianism  of  England 
was  compensated  by  the  receptivity  and  sympathy  of  the  orthodox  Presby- 
terianism of  Scotland,  both  in  the  Establishment  and  the  Secession.  Exactly 
one  hundred  years  ago  last  year,  in  the  summer  of  1757,  George  Whitefield 
preached  in  Edinburgh,  during  the  sitting  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  his 
sermons  were  often  heard  by  more  than  a  hundred  ministers  at  a  time.  Many 
persons  of  rank,  and  thousands  of  the  general  population,  liocked  to  hear  him ; 
he  was  then  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  powers  as  the  first  preacher  of  the  age; 
preaching  regularly  fifteen  times  a  week;  and  exclaiming,  "  The  joy  of  the 
Lord  is  my  strength ;  my  greatest  grief  is  that  I  can  do  no  more  for  Him 
who  hath  done  and  sufltered  so  much  for  me."  The  late  Dr.  M'Farlane,  of 
Renfrew,  states,  in  his  interesting  volume  on  the  Scottish  Revivals  of  the 
eighteenth  centurj^  that  Whitefield  visited  Scotland  not  fewer  than  fourteen 
times,  generally  travelling  over  large  districts  of  the  country  and  preaching 
daily,  often  several  times  each  day.  These  visits  were  spread  over  a  period 
of  not  less  than  twenty-seven  years — from  1741  to  1768.  His  usual  landing 
place,  on  arriving  from  England,  was  Edinburgh,  and  more  than  any  other 
locality  in  Scotland  that  city  was  the  scene  of  his  labours  and  triumphs. 
Dr.  Gillies,  of  Glasgow,  his  biographer  and  personal  friend,  says  of  these  visits, 
that  "though  after  the  years  1741  and  1742  there  were  no  such  extensive 
new  awakenings  as  took  place  in  those  years,  yet  his  coming  was  always 
refreshing  to  serious  persons,  and  seemed  to  put  new  life  into  them,  and  also 
to  be  the  means  of  increasing  their  numbers.  His  preaching  was  still 
eminently  useful  in  various  respects.  It  had  an  excellent  tendency  to 
destroy  the  hurtful  spirit  of  bigotry  and  excessive  zeal  for  smaller  matters, 
and  to  turn  men's  attention  to  the  great  and  substantial  things  of  religion. 
It  drew  persons  to  hear  the  gospel  who  seldom  went  to  hear  it  from  other 
ministers;  young  people  in  general  were  much  benefited  by  his  ministry, 
and  particularly  young  students,  who  became  afterwards  serious  evangelical 
preachers.  His  morning  discourses,  which  were  mostly  intended  for  sin- 
cere but  disconsolate  souls,  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  direct  and  encourage 
such  in  the  Christian  life;  and  his  addresses  in  the  evening  to  the  promiscuous 
multitudes  who  then  attended  him  were  of  a  very  alarming  kind.  There 
wias  something  exceedingly  striking  in  the  solemnity  of  his  evening  congre- 
gations, in  the  Orphan-house  Park  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  High  Churchyard 
at  Glasgow,  especially  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  sermons,  when  the 
whole  multitude  stood  fixed,  and  like  one  man  hung  upon  his  lips  with 
silent  attention,  and  many  under  deep  impressions  of  the  great  objects  of 
religion  and  the  concerns  of  eternity.  These  things  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  many  good  effects  which  by  the  divine 
blessing  attended  them  never  will."  The  revived  life  and  devotedness  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  of  which  we  have  all  seen  such  signal 
instances  and  effects  in  our  own  time,  were  doubtless  in  no  small  degree 
traceable  to  these  visits  and  labours  of  the  great  English  Revivalist.  And 
this  eminent  service  was  gracefully  acknowledged.  It  was  in  Scotland  that 
Whitefield  found  his  biographer:  "  England  gave  him  birth,"  as  Dr.  M'Far- 
lane observes,  *'  America  retains  his  bones,  and  one  of  Scotland's  best 
ministers  had  the  honour  to  write  his  life." 

Equally  memorable,  then,  though  in  different  ways,  have  been  all  these 
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tliree  past  centuries,  the  sixteenth,  the  seventeenth,  and  the  eighteenth;  and 
equally  interesting  should  it  be  to  us,  though  on  different  grounds,  to 
cherish  and  from  time  to  time  to  revive  and  dwell  upon  their  memories. 
The  sixteenth  century  can  never  be  forgotten  by  us,  as  the  age  of  the 
Reformation  and  of  triumphant  Protestantism  ;  nor  the  seventeenth,  as  the  age 
of  English  Presbyterian  Puritanism  in  its  exaltation  and  overthrow;  nor  the 
eighteenth,  as  the  age  of  Evangelism  in  its  ebb  and  flow,  in  its  death  and 
resurrection.  The  Reformers  of  England  and  Scotland — the  chief  Puritan 
divines  of  the  two  countries — and  the  great  preaching  evangelists  of  the  last 
age,  form  three  distinct  groups  of  religious  worthies,  the  like  of  whom  God 
has  never  given  in  succession  to  any  country  in  the  world  save  our  owm ; 
men  whose  memory  it  is  not  only  our  duty,  in  common  gratitude,  to  honour 
and  love,  but  whom  we  cannot  commune  with  in  their  writings,  or  in  the 
history  of  their  great  enterprises  and  exploits,  without  being  ourselves 
blessed  in  the  deed.  There  is  a  holy  fire  even  in  their  ashes.  The  Spirit 
of  God  still  works  revival  in  men's  souls  b}'^  means  of  their  very  memory 
and  their  written  remains  ;  rebuking  the  unfaithful,  shaming  the  faint- 
hearted, and  rousing  the  indolent  that  are  at  ease  in  Sion.  They  were  all 
the  Lord's  prophets  in  their  times;  like  Elisba,  a  double  portion  of  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Elijah  rested  upon  them;  and,  like  the  bones  of  the 
same  prophet,  their  very  remains  have  a  vivifying  energy  in  them ;  if 
dead  men  only  touch  them,  they  "  revive  and  stand  up  upon  their  feet." 

It  is  thus  that  these  three  great  eras  may  be  characterised,  with  reference  to 
the  objective  systems  of  religious  truth,  which  they  respectively  emphasised 
and  lifted  up  into  power  and  ascendency,  or  rather  with  reference  to  tlie  three 
different  sides  of  the  one  great  system  of  Christian  truth  which  they  brought 
successively  into  prominence,  in  opposition  to  as  many  forms  of  antagonistic 
error — first,  the  truth  in  antagonism  to  Popery,  which  is  Protestantism  or 
the  Reformation;  next  the  truth  in  antagonism  to  Anglicanism,  which  is 
Puritanism  or  the  Westminster  Assembly ;  and  next  the  truth  in  antagonism 
to  negativism  and  unbelief,  which  is  Evangelism  or  the  Great  Revival. 
Viewed  subjectively,  or  Avith  reference  to  the  characteristic  phases  of  the 
religious  life  which  they  successively  produced,  it  would  be  impossible 
j  to  express  the  unity  and  diversity  of  these  three  eras  better  than  has 
I  been  done  in  the  beautiful  Essay  on  the  Great  Revival  and  its  Evange- 
{  lists,  which  has  just  been  given  to  the  world  by  our  honoured  friend 
I  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  the  22nd  No.  of  his  "  Christian  Classics."  "  In  England," 
i  he  says,  "  there  have  been  three  evangelic  eras;  thrice  over  have  ignorance 
and  apathy  been  startled  into  light  and  wonder;  and  thrice  over  has  an 
influential  minority  of  England's  inhabitants  felt  anew  all  the  goodness  or 
grandeur  of  the  ancient  message.  The  first  of  these  eras  made  its  subjects 
VAh\ti-readers,  brave  and  free;  the  second  made  them  Bible-s»2<7ers,  full  of 
its  deep  harmonies  and  high  devotions,  and  from  earth's  toil  and  trouble  hid 
in  the  pavilion  of  its  stately  song;  the  third  made  them  ^'iXAo.- doers,  kind, 
liberal,  and  active,  and  social  \vithal — mutually  attractive  and  mutually  con- 
i  fiding,  loving  to  work  and  worship  together.  And  it  is  instructive  to 
remark  how,  at  each  successive  awakening,  an  impulse  was  given  to  the 
nation's  worth  which  never  afterwards  faded  entirely  out  of  it.  Partial  as  the 
influence  was,  and  few  as  they  were  who  shared  it,  an  element  was  infused 
into  the  popular  mind,  which,  like  salt  imbibed  from  successive  strata  by 
the  mineral  spring,  was  never  afterwards  lost,  but  now  that  ages  have 
elapsed  may  still  be  detected  in  the  national  character.  The  first  period 
found  the  English  commoner  little  better  than  a  serf,  but  it  gave  him  a 
patent  of  nobility  and  converted  his  cottage  into  a  castle;  the  second  period 
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saw  that  castle  exalted  into  a  sanctuary  and  heard  it  re-echo  with  worship 
rapt  and  high  ;  and  the  third  blended  all  the  rest  and  added  one  thing  more; 
in  the  cottage,  castle,  sanctuary,  it  planted  a  pious  family,  living  for 
either  world — diligent  but  tranquil,  manly  but  devour,  self-contained  but 
not  exclusive,  retired  but  redundant  with  truest  life;  and  in  this  creation  it 
produced  the  most  blessed  thing  on  earth — a  happy  Christian  English 
home." 

These  great  memories  are,  either  all  or  most  of  them,  the  heir-looms  of  all 
the  Evangelical  churches  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  I  venture  to  claim 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  a  double  right  in  them — a  double 
claim  of  interest  and  inheritance.  Our  position  as  a  church  is  one  quite 
peculiar  to  ourselves.  We  are  both  English  and  Scottish  in  our  derivation 
and  descent — English  in  some  respects,  and  Scottish  in  others — and  in  virtue 
of  this  twofold  parentage  we  may  claim  a  twofold  propriety  in  all  the  great 
recollections  to  which  1  have  been  referring. 

In  what  respects  our  church  has  relationship  and  connection  with  the 
Protestant,  Presbyterian,  and  Evangelical  Church  of  Scotland,  is  patent  and 
obvious  to  all.  Most  of  our  present  ministers  are  natives  of  Scotland,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  our  people  are  the  same.  Most  of  our  Presbyteries 
have  grown  out  of  the  gradual  formation  of  Scottish  congregations  upon  the 
English  soil  during  the  last  century  and  the  present.  The  impulse  which 
led  to  the  organisation  of  our  Synodical  union  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
was  an  impulse  that  came  from  Scottish,  not  from  English  minds;  and  the 
ecclesiastical  independence  in  relation  to  all  other  Presbyterian  churches 
which  the  Synod  assumed  and  laid  claim  to,  now  fourteen  years  ago,  was  a 
step  which  was  prompted  and  stimulated  by  a  great  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
event-.  Our  churches  in  almost  every  part  of  England  are  still  most  com- 
monly known  and  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  Scotch  churches,  and,  in  the 
eyes  of  Englishmen,  our  whole  ecclesiastical  organisation  has  a  Caledonian 
rather  than  an  English  look;  and  very  naturally  so,  when  even  our  own 
ministers  and  people  are  so  much  more  familiar  with  their  Caledonian 
than  their  English  name.  And,  verily,  we  are  not  ashamed  of  this  Scottish 
derivation,  and  have  no  reason  to  be  so.  Personally  and  individually, 
many  of  us  acknowledge,  with  filial  gratitude  and  veneration,  our  immense 
obligations  to  our  Mother  Church  ot"  Scotland,  and  are  proud  to  claim  a 
national  and  patriotic  interest  in  the  great  memories  of  her  Reformers,  and 
C'ovenanters,  and  Evangelists — in  the  illustrious  names  of  Knox,  and  Mel- 
ville, and  Henderson,  and  Chalmers.  As  Scotchmen,  we  claim  a  right  to 
participate  in  the  rich  legacy  of  religious  history  and  life  which  has  been 
accunuilated  on  Scottish  soil  ever  since  the  days  of  Patrick  Hamilton,  down  to 
the  memorable  testimony  in  behalf  of  church  freedom  and  purity,  of  1843. 
And  the  utmost  wish  and  aspiration  which  we  can  cherish  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  church  is,  that  as  joint-heirs  with  our  brethren  in  Scotland  of  that 
great  inheritance,  we  may  show  ourselves  not  unworthy  to  be  the  descendants 
of  such  an  ancestry. 

But  on  another  set  of  grounds  we  are  no  less  entitled,  as  a  church,  to  claim 
an  interest  and  a  right  in  the  great  memories  of  the  Protestant,  Puritan, 
and  Evangelical  Church  of  England.  Two  years  ago,  my  learned  col- 
league gave  expression  to  this  claim  in  words  which  fell  with  peculiar 
weight  from  one  so  deeply  read  in  the  whole  Protestant  history  of  these 
kingdoms,  and  so  profound  in  all  questions  of  ecclesiastical  genealogy  and 
heraldry.  "  The  true  origin  and  type  of  English  Presbyterianism,"  he 
remarked,  "  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England.  We 
claim  the  fathers  of  the  Anglican  church  as  our  fathers — her  martyred 
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bishops  as  onr  bishops.  We  are  the  legitimate  representatives  of  the 
reforming  party  in  the  Church  of  England  during  the  first  century  of  her 
history  as  a  reformed  church.  Our  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  is  the 
native  fruit  of  the  revival  of  the  spirit  and  the  theology  of  the  (English)  Refor- 
mation, which,  again,  was  the  revival  of  primitive  Christianity."  Our  ecclesi- 
astical shield  then  is  entitled  to  bear  English  as  well  as  Scottish  quarterings. 
If  our  erudite  Professor  will  tell  us  what  was  the  legend  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England  in  the  days  of  good  King  Edward,  and  what  was  the 
legend  of  the  Westminster  assembly,  when  it  applied  its  seal  to  those 
precious  documents  which  it  sent  in  succession  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  we  shall  feel  entitled  to  adopt  them  both,  and  add  them  to 
the  "  Nec  tamen  Consumehatur''''  of  our  burning  bush. 

English  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  may  both  smile  at  such  a  claim  ;but  really 
it  may  be  put  forward  quite  seriously,  and  may  be  vindicated,  too,  on  ample 
historic  and  other  grounds.  I  will  lay  no  stress  at  present  upon  the  fact, 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  our  congregations  are  the  lineal  representatives 
of  Presbyterian  congregations  as  old  as  the  times  of  the  Restoration  and  the 
Revolution — or  even  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Even  where  such  lineal  deriva- 
tion and  descent  are  wanting  (and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  are 
wanting  in  all  but  a  small  proportion  of  our  churches),  we  are  still  prepared 
to  maintain  that  an  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church  organised  upon  the 
English  soil — ecclesiastically  independent  of  every  other  Presbyterian  church 
— at  work  among  the  English  people,  as  well  as  among  natives  of  Scotland, 
and  still  retaining  and  using  the  standards  of  an  Assembly  of  English 
Divines,  convened  by  English  authority  in  the  Metropolitan  Abbey  of 
England,  is  well  entitled  to  claim  ecclesiastical  kindred  and  consanguinity 
with  the  English  Protestant  Church. 

Very  recently  we  have  been  taunted  by  Dr.  Beard,  of  Manchester,  with 
our  defect  of  lineal  derivation  and  descent  from  the  old  English  Presby- 
terians. He  maintains  that  English  Unitarians  are  much  better  entitled  to 
call  themselves  English  Presbyterians  than  we  are.  It  is  not  they,  he  says, 
who  have  usurped  a  name  which  they  are  not  entitled  to,  it  is  we  Scottish 
Presbyterians  who  do  so,  when  we  speak  of  our  church  as  an  English  Presby- 
terian Church.  We  may  have  the  old  English  Presbyterian  standards  and 
church  government;  but  what  of  that,  since,  personally,  we  are  all  or 
almost  all,  of  Scottish  birth  ?  And  though  the  English  Unitarians  have, 
indeed,  seen  reason  to  give  up  both  the  orthodoxy  and  the  church  order  of 
their  fathers,  yet  what  of  that,  says  Dr.  Beard,  since  they  are  the  English  sons 
of  old  English  Presbyterian  sires,  and  can  claim  a  lineal,  if  not  a  dogmatic 
and  ecclesiastical  succession  ? 

Is  lineal  descent,  then,  to  be  the  criterion  of  true  ecclesiastical  derivation 
and  succession  ?  Can  men  of  candour  and  common  sense  ever  acknowledge, 
in  deference  to  such  a  plea  as  this,  that  our  modern  English  Socinians  or 
Unitarians  are  the  true  representatives  of  the  Puritan  and  Presbyterian  party 
in  the  English  church  of  the  seventeenth  century  ?  The  claim  is  evidently 
preposterous,  and  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  put  forward,  absurd ;  as  was 
I  well  pointed  out  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  course  of  the  famous  Manchester 
Socinian  controversy,  which  issued  in  the  happy  recovery  of  Lady  Hewley's 
noble  charity  to  its  ancient  and  pious  uses,  in  the  benefit  of  which  our  own 
college  is  now  admitted  to  share.  "  You  appear,  sir,  to  imagine,"  said 
Mr.  Slate,  editor  of  the  works  of  Oliver  Heywood,  the  celebrated  north  of 
England  Nonconformist,  in  a  letter  to  George  AYood,  Esq.,  treasurer  of  the 
Mancliester  Unitarian  College,  "you  appear  to  imagine,  that  because  you 
and  others,  who  now  worship  in  the  chapels  built  by  the  old  English  Pres- 
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byterians,  are  their  lineal  descendants^  therefore  you  are  their  genuine  repre- 
sentatives. Such  an  argument  may  hold  good  to  prove  your  title  to  an 
entailed  estate,  but  not  your  claim  to  a  religious  character.  Admit  the 
truth  of  your  principle,  and  you  might  at  the  same  time  be  proved  to  be  a 
Presbyterian,  an  Episcopalian,  a  Papist,  and  perhaps  a  heathen ;  for  probably 
your  ancestors  were  all  these  by  turns.  But  how  justly  would  you  ridicule 
the  idea  of  being  denominated  an  Episcopalian,  or  a  Papist,  or  a  heathen, 
because  you  may  have  been  lineally  descended  from  those  who  were  properly 
entitled  to  these  appellations.  Your  answer  to  such  an  attempt  would  be 
that  you  are  neither  an  Episcopalian,  nor  a  Papist,  nor  an  idolater,  because 
you  do  not  believe  the  doctrines,  nor  observe  the  forms,  peculiar  to  such 
modes  of  worship." 

It  is  certainly  surprising  that  Dr.  Beard  should  have  ventured  to  bring  up 
again,  in  Manchester,  a  claim  and  a  principle  of  ecclesiastical  succession 
which  were  so  signally  rejected  by  public  opinion  within  the  memory  of 
thousands  of  Manchester  men  still  living — especially  as  the  voice  of  public 
opinion  in  this  case  was  so  remarkably  confirmed  by  the  solemn  decisions  of 
the  courts  of  law.  These  courts  saw  no  validity  in  the  claim  of  ecclesiastical 
representation  founded  on  natural  lineal  descent,  for  they  ejected  the  Unita- 
rians from  the  Hewley  Trust,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Orthodox  Non- 
conformist trustees — orthodox  and  Nonconformist  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
Lady  Hewley  was  so  herself.  They  judged  that  the  only  true  principle  of  ecclesi- 
astical succession  and  representation  was  the  tZoc^rmaZ  prmciple ;  and  by  admit- 
ting Presbyterians  of  our  own  body  into  the  trust — albeit  these  gentlemen 
were  of  Scottish  birth — they  gave  a  legal  and  judicial  sanction  to  the  prin- 
ciple, that  Scottish  blood  does  not  disqualify  a  Presbyterian  synod  in  England 
from  being  the  representative  of  old  English  Presbyterianism ;  if  only  it  is  a 
Presbyterian  synod  in  deed  and  in  truth,  and  not  in  name  only;  if  only  its 
doctrine  and  order  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  old  English  Presbyterian 
church.  And,  in  point  of  fact  and  history,  can  anything  be  more  patent  and 
undeniable  than  that  our  doctrine  and  order  are  precisely  the  same  ?  Our 
subordinate  standards  are  the  Westminster  standards.  Their  very  name  and 
title-page  is  decisive  of  the  whole  question.  These  were  the  genuine  pro- 
ducts of  English-born  theology.  Only  six  Scottish  names  stood  upon  the 
roll  of  an  assembly  numbering  174  members;  and  even  these  six  were 
only  admitted  to  speak  and  deliberate,  but  not  to  vote.  These  standards 
were  the  purely  native  result,  and  articulate  expression  of  the  Puritan  think- 
ing which  had  been  working  as  a  leaven  in  the  Church  of  England  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  its  Reformation — thinking,  which  we  can  discern  as  early 
as  the  days  of  John  WiclifFe  himself,  and  can  trace  up  as  high  in  the 
English  hierarchy  as  the  Elizabethan  bishops  and  archbishops. 

And  there  are  two  additional  considerations  which  add  immensely  to  the 
significance  and  force  of  the  fact,  that  the  doctrine  and  order  which  we  hold 
and  practise  are  the  doctrine  and  order  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  The 
first  of  these  is,  that  we  are  at  this  moment  the  only  independent  ecclesiastical 
body  in  England  which  holds  them.  The  Church  of  England  repudiates 
them  as  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  a  rebellion ;  and  the  Nonconformists,  one 
and  all,  for  various  reasons,  have  allowed  them  to  fall  into  neglect.  We 
stand  absolutely  alone  among  the  English  churches  in  this  respect.  We  are 
the  only  religious  body  in  England  that  even  cares  to  be  recognised  as  the 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  representatives  of  Westminster  theology  and 
church  order. 

And  the  other  fact  to  which  I  allude  is,  that  the  Presbyterianism  of  Scot- 
land actually  parted  with  its  own  Confession  of  faith  and  Catechisms  in  order 
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to  take  up  and  embrace  the  Confession  and  Catechisms  of  the  Westminster 
divines.    Its  first  confession  was  drawn  up  by  the  honoured  hands  of  John 
Knox  himself,  and  was  a  most  interesting  monument  of  the  birth  and  founda- 
tion of  the  National  Protestant  Church  of  Scotland.    *  Craig's  Catechism'  was 
the  work  of  John  Knox's  colleague,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  accomplished  of 
her  ministers;  and  what  was  called  '  Knox's  Liturgy,'  including  the  old  version 
of  the  Psalms,  and  the  richly-varied  melodies  to  which  it  was  sung,  continued 
in  use  in  many  of  her  congregations  down  to  the  time  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly ;  and  yet  she  parted  with  all  these  to  embrace  the  new  standards  of 
Westminster,  purely  English  as  these  were,  and  utterly  destitute  of  all  recom- 
mendation to  her  on  the  score  of  national  origin  or  use.    It  was  a  singular, 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  an  unparalleled  instance  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  a 
national  church  to  all  mere  national  predilections,  and  patriotic  partialities ; 
and  a  most  pregnant  proof  of  the  theological  and  religious  unity  which  bound 
together  the  assemblies  and  the  parliaments  of  the  two  kingdoms  at  that 
time.    Even  then  in  view  of  the  Scottish  derivation  and  connections  of  most 
of  us,  we  are  well  entitled  to  put  in  a  claim  to  be  the  true  theological  and  eccle- 
siastical representatives  of  the  old  English  Presbyterian  and  Puritan  church, 
as  that  church  gave  forth  its  mind  in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  in  the 
Long  Parliament.    We  can  not  only  say,  we  are  the  only  body  in  England 
who  now  own  the  standards  which  they  owned,  but  we  can  also  claim,  by 
our  acceptance  of  the  acts  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  assemblies  of 
1645,  1647,  and  1648,  to  have  given  up  our  own  Scottish  documents  in  order  to 
embrace  the  English  ones.    We  can  say — so  thoroughly  do  we  think  as  the 
Westminster  assembly  thought,  that  we  have  accepted  their  statement  of 
Divine  truth  as  even  more  satisfactory  than  that  which  was  drawn  up  by 
our  own  Scottish  Reformers.    What  our  Scottish  Reformers  confessed,  we  con- 
fessed also;  and  their  confession  was  dear  to  us  on  national  and  patriotic, 
as  well  as  religious  grounds.    But  what  the  fathers  of  Westminster  confessed 
was  still  fuller  and  more  explicit  as  a  declaration  of  our  whole  theological 
mind,  and  therefore  we  have  parted  with  the  old  documents  and  embraced 
the  new  ones.  We  are  content  to  be  thus  joined,  in  the  uniformity  of  a  com- 
mon faith  and  order,  with  a  church  with  which  we  are  not  joined  by  the  links 
of  national  and  personal  lineage.    Our  theology  is  one  and  the  same  with 
the  old  Puritan  theology.    Our  order  is  one  and  the  same ;  yea,  our  very 
psalmody  is  one  and  the  same.    Are  we  not  then  to  such  a  degree,  and  in 
so  many  respects,  one  with  the  old  Puritans  of  England,  that  we  may  now 
claim  to  be  their  ecclesiastical  representatives  upon  English  soil  ? — especially 
as  there  is  no  other  church  in  England  which  cares  to  be  so  identified  with 
them;  and  seeing  that,  in  addition  to  all  our  other  points  of  identity,  we  are 
now  labouring  upon  the  very  same  field  on  which  they  laboured,  and  seeking 
to  commend  our  ministry  to  the  very  same  people  to  which  they  sought  to 
commend  theirs.    Our  Presbyterianism  is  a  Presbyterianism  both  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  England,  and  for  England.   It  is  English  not  only  in  its  standards, 
but  in  its  field,  in  its  work,  and  in  its  aims;  and  on  all  these  grounds  we  claim 
to  be  the  true,  the  only  true  representatives  and  successors  of  the  old 
English  Puritan  and  Presbyterian  church. 

Jf  I  may  appear  to  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  point  of  ecclesiastical  pedigree 
and  succession,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  cannot  be  unseasonable  to  vindi- 
cate our  standing  in  these  respects,  when  it  has  so  recently  been  challenged 
in  the  public  prints;  and  let  me  add  that  we  cannot  be  too  tenacious  on  the 
point  of  our  ecclesiastical  descent,  if  only  we  aim  earnestly  to  reproduce  all 
that  was  best  and  most  worthy  of  imitation  in  the  spirit  of  our  ecclesiastical 
predecessors.    This  no  doubt  is  the  main  point,  and  our  chief  concern;  and 
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it  was  principally  lor  the  purpose  of  urging  this  practical  lesson  that  I  have 
brought  to  your  recollection,  on  the  present  occasion,  some  of  the  great 
memories  of  the  religious  history  of  both  the  two  kingdoms  and  churches 
with  which  our  peculiar  ecclesiastical  position  connects  us.  We  have  a 
double  interest,  as  I  have  just  shown,  in  these  grand  recollections.  We  can 
claim  descent  from  the  reformers  of  both  England  and  Scotland ;  and  equally 
so  from  the  Puritans  and  the  Revival-Evangelists  of  both  kingdoms.  But  all 
in  vain,  and  worse  than  in  vain,  shall  we  hiy  claim  to  a  descent  of  such 
double  honour,  unless  we  strive  to  exhibit  a  religious  spirit  and  life  that  are 
in  some  degree  worthy  of  it.  When  English  Unitarians  claim  to  be  descended 
from  the  good  old  Presbyterians  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Restoration, 
does  not  the  claim  redound  so  much  the  more  to  their  own  reproach,  as  the 
degenerate  sons  of  such  noble  sires  ?  as  men  who  have  apostatized  from  the 
evangelical  faith  and  life  of  their  persecuted  and  martyred  fathers?  And 
must  not  our  reproach  be  the  same,  if,  when  we  put  in  a  much  more  righteous 
claim  than  theirs  to  be  the  ecclesiastical  representatives  of  these  ancient 
worthies,  on  the  ground  of  our  retaining  the  same  theology  and  the  same 
order  as  theirs,  we  should  discredit  the  soundness  of  that  theology,  and  the 
efficiency  of  that  order,  by  a  manifest  decline  and  decay  of  that  spiritual 
life  and  activity  and  productiveness,  which  are  the  only  true  ends,  and  the 
only  adequate  fruits,  of  evangelical  doctrine  and  scriptural  church  govern- 
ment ? 

The  succession  of  ages  and  generations  ought  to  bring  down  an  accumulated 
legacy  of  Christian  wealth  to  the  churches,  similar  to  that  which  the  succession 
of  centuries  brings  down,  in  the  shape  of  scientific  truth  and  social  amelioration, 
to  civil  society.  In  science,  in  social  economics,  and  in  politics,  no  one  age 
is  productive  of  truth  without  any  mixture  of  error,  or  of  good  without  any 
alloy  of  evil;  but  the  true  and  the  good  go  on  accumulating  from  age  to  age, 
while  the  forms  of  error  and  social  evil  being  one  by  one  detected  and 
exposed,  are  gradually  relinquished  and  left  behind,  in  the  march  of  improve- 
ment. Thus  civil  society  grows  richer  and  richer  in  scientific  truth  and  in 
social  ameliorations  from  one  age  to  another ;  and  if  ncAv  evils  are  generated 
by  each  succeeding  generation,  at  least  many  old  evils  are  overcome  and 
abolished.  And  evidently  it  ought  to  be  the  same  with  the  Christian  church. 
The  church  of  Christ  behoves  to  grow  wise  and  better  with  every  succeeding 
age.  All  that  is  best  in  any  one  Christian  age  ought  to  go  down  in  legacy 
and  entail  to  the  next.  And  if  every  Christian  age  must  expect  to  have 
experience  of  some  evils  and  impurities  of  its  own,  at  least  it  ought  to  be 
able  to  detect  and  avoid  the  worst  evils  of  the  Christian  ages  which 
preceded  it.  There  ought  to  be  no  entail  of  the  evil,  as  the  history  of 
every  Christian  age  cannot  fail  to  record  and  to  exhibit  the  divine  punish- 
ment of  its  evil,  as  well  as  to  hand  down  the  memory,  and  to  record  the 
divine  approbation  of  its  good;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  posterity  to  profit  by 
these  divine  examples.  The  good  of  the  church  should  accumulate  from  age 
to  age,  but  not  its  evil;  its  wealth  of  truth,  but  not  its  beggary  of  error;  its 
heritage  of  excellence,  but  not  its  heritage  of  sin;  all  that  is  truly  Christian 
in  its  state  and  life,  but  nought  that  is  unchristian  or  anti- christian. 

What  a  blessed  condition  would  that  of  our  church  be,  if,  while  "  serving 
herself  heir  "  to  the  English  and  Scottish  Reformations  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  to  the  English  and  Scottish  Puritanism  of  the  seventeenth,  and 
to  the  English  and  Scottish  Evangelism  of  the  eighteenth,  she  should  also 
evince  herself  to  be  animated  by  all  that  was  best  and  most  purely  Christian 
in  the  spirit  and  principles  of  these  three  ages  of  her  religious  ancestry ; 
and  were  enabled,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  the  mixtures  of  error  and  evil 
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that  were  blended  with  them  all ;  for  evil  there  certainly  was  mixed  up  with  ' 
the  good  and  the  noble  in  them  all;  and  evil  enough  we  shall  doubtless 
generate  of  our  own,  without  harbouring  the  ills  that  could  not  be  concealed, 
even  amidst  the  surpassing  goodness  of  the  best  of  our  predecessors. 

The  Protestant  spirit  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  truly  heroic;  but  many 
men  bore  a  part  in  the  work  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  and  gloried  in  its 
success,  who  were  much  more  zealous  for  the  purification  of  God's  house, 
than  for  a  personal  reformation  of  life  and  manners.  The  Puritanism  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  a  truly  noble  spirit  also  ;  but  it  too  readily  admitted 
the  alloy  of  political  passions  ;  too  soon,  and  to  its  own  undoing,  it  merged 
itself  in  the  spirit  of  political  ascendancy  and  civil  faction.  And  there  was  an 
alloy,  too,  alas!  in  the  resuscitated  evangelism  of  the  last  age — theological 
error  in  some — enthusiastic  excess  and  extravagance  in  others.  If  the 
movement  was  instinct  with  much  of  the  life,  it  was  not  always  characterised 
by  the  Christian  sobriety,  of  the  apostolic  age.  If  it  had  much  of  the  spirit 
of  power  and  of  love,  it  had  not  always  enough  of  the  spirit  of  a  sound 
mind — that  moderator-power  which  provides  that  all  things  in  Christ's  church 
shall  be  done  decently  and  in  order.  How  happy  and  highly  favoured 
should  the  evangelical  churches  of  our  own  day  be — and  our  own  among 
the  rest — if  we  could  have  the  spirit  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound 
mind  all  in  combination  ;  if  we  could  inherit  all  the  gold  of  the  Protes- 
tant, Puritan,  and  Evangelistic  ages,  without  any  of  their  dross  and  alloy, 
and  with  only  such  dross  and  alloy  as  must  needs  spring  from  our  own 
cleaving  and  insuperable  imperfection  and  sin. 

We  live,  and  are  called  to  fulfil  our  mission  as  a  church,  in  times  when  we 
would  require  to  be  endowed  with  all  the  good  that  our  own  Christian  age 
has  given  birth  to,  and  with  all  the  good,  besides,  that  has  descended  to  us 
by  the  entail  of  three  centuries.  We  need  the  Protestant  spirit  of  the 
Reformers  to  contend  with  the  reviving  power  of  the  Roman  Anti-Christ. 
We  need  the  Puritan  spirit  of  the  men  of  the  Solemn  league  and  covenant  to 
do  battle  with  the  resuscitated  giant  of  Anglo-catholicism,  lest  another  Laud 
should  get  possession  of  Lambeth,  and  the  bishop-church  of  England  should 
again  become  a  slide  to  let  down  souls  into  the  sink  of  Rome.  And  we  need 
no  less  the  Evangelistic,  the  Home-]Mission  spirit,  of  the  great  preachers  of 
the  last  century,  to  enable  us  to  cope  with  the  spiritual  destitution,  and  the 
religious  indifference  and  alienation  of  the  ever-growing  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation around  us.  Here  are  battles  enough  for  us  to  fight,  and  work  enough 
for  us  to  do  ;  and  it  deeply  concerns  us  not  only  to  know  well  and  accurately 
the  manifold  mission  which  God  has  given  us  to  fulfil,  but  also  to  know  well 
and  thoroughly  the  principles  upon  which,  and  the  powers  by  the  might  and 
mastery  of  which  it  is  to  be  fulfilled  with  success. 

■    These  principles  and  powers,  gentlemen,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  study 
carefully  in  this  place,  as  it  will  be  the  business  of  your  professors  to 
expound  and  enforce  them  w'ith  all  the  ability  and  diligence  which  they  can  | 
command.     I  trust  that  neither  you  nor  we  shall  ever  forget  that  this  j 
theological  school  is  designed  to  be  the  school  of  a  theology  which  is  at  once  • 
Protestant,  Puritan,  Evangelical,  and  Evangelistic.    If  the  theology  taught  j 
within  these  walls  should  fail  to  be  any  of  these,  it  would  fail  to  that  extent  i 
to  be  the  true  representative  and  exponent  of  the  theological  and  religious 
spirit  of  our  church.    Its  teaching  must  grasp  firmly,  and  exhibit  authen- 
tically the  principles  and  powers  of  Bible  Christianity,  in  all  their  various  | 
aspects,  both  positive  and  negative.    Our  teaching  behoves  to  reproduce  the 
teaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  both  in  its  evangelical  contents^  as  summed  up  | 
in  the  apostolic  formula  of  "  Christ  Jesus  and  him  crucified  ;"  and  in  its  j 
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evangelistic  spirit^  as  expressed  in  the  Saviour's  last  commission  to  the 
twelve — "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature," 
and  in  its  polemical  protest  against  all  Romish  corruptions  of  apostolic 
truth,  and  all  Anglican  departures  from  apostolic  purity  and  simplicity. 

The  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  is  neither  only  negative  nor  only 
positive  ;  neither  onl}''  a  protest  and  testimony  against  error  and  evil  ;  nor 
only  an  affirmation  of  truth  and  goodness.  It  is  both  positive  and  negative, 
both  didactic  and  polemical;  and  the  theological  teaching  of  this  college  will 
always,  I  trust,  be  of  the  same  two-fold  character,  in  order  that  the 
teachers  whom  it  trains  and  sends  forth  may  be  men  of  God,  "  thoroughly 
furnished  unto  every  good  work;"  and  able  b}^  sound  doctrine  both  to 
exhort,  and  to  convince,  or  at  least  convict,  the  gainsayers.  Yes  I  men  of 
God^  and  sound  doctrine — these  are  all  we  need  to  make  our  Presbyterian 
church  and  ministry  a  blessing  to  this  noble  country  in  which  Providence 
has  cast  our  lot.  There  is  much  land  to  be  possessed,  but  without  these 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  go  up  and  possess  it.  There  is  much  work  to 
be  done  for  Christ  and  for  souls  amidst  the  teeming  myriads  that  surround 
us,  but  without  the  very  truth  of  God  in  our  mouths,  and  the  very 
life  of  God  in  our  hearts,  it  is  a  work  for  which  we  shall  want  the  first 
and  most  indispensable  of  all  qualifications.  Without  these,  we  can  have  no 
success  as  a  church,  and  can  deserve  to  have  none.  Without  these,  the 
spring-time  of  refreshing  and  revival  with  which  God  has  blessed  us  in 
recent  years,  and  is  still  blessing  us,  will  be  followed  by  no  joyous  summer, 
and  crowned  with  no  sheafy  harvest.  The  decline  and  fall  of  the  old 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England  is  a  history  full  of  warning  to  us  in  this 
respect.  The  rationalising  and  secularising  spirit  of  a  mere  worldly  philo- 
sophy and  taste  was  ^allowed  to  creep  into  the  ranks  of  her  ministry,  and 
rapidly  undermined  her  strength,  and  precipitated  her  fiill.  Intellectual 
pride  took  the  place  of  Christian  humility,  and  literary  affectation  took  the 
place  of  Christian  plainness  and  apostolic  simplicity.  She  thought  to  exalt 
herself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  God  visited  her  pride  with  humiliation 
and  ruin.  Her  blossom  went  up  as  dust,  and  her  fruit  was  turned  to  rotten- 
ness. May  a  better  destiny  be  reserved  for  the  young  Presbyterian  church, 
which  has  revived  in  England  the  theology  which  the  old  church  forsook; 
and  the  order  which  she  allowed  to  fall  into  neglect  and  dishonour. 
May  the  God  of  all  truth  continue  to  preserve  us  from  all  doctrinal  error 
and  corruption.  May  the  spirit  of  all  grace  quicken  us  more  and  more  to 
newness  of  godly  life.  May  "the  Lord  be  as  the  dew"  to  our  springing  and 
germinant  little  church;  and  then  shall  she  "grow  as  the  lily,  and  cast  forth 
her  roots  as  Lebanon,  her  branches  shall  spread,  and  her  beauty  shall  be 
as  the  olive  tree,  and  her  smell  as  the  smell  of  Lebanon." 
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Of  popular  theology  there  will  never  be  a  want.  Each  age  provides  its 
sufficiency,  which  lasts  its  3''ear,  or  its  half-dozen  years,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  then  disappears.  Who  now  reads  the  popular  treatises,  with  which 
the  good  people  of  Scotland  or  England  were  occupied  during  the  period 
of  the  French  war  ?  And  who  will  read,  ten  years  after  this,  the  popular 
treatises  or  expositions  which  now  yearly  swell  by  scores  of  pounds 
•  ,  ,  
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the  receipts  of  and  ,  and  by  hundreds  of  pounds  the  receipts  of 

their  publishers  ? 

But  of  more  solid,  enduring  theology,  no  age  has  too  mucb — of  works, 
not  got  up  in  a  hurry,  but  demanding  many  years  to  provide  the  materials, 
and  more  years  to  put  those  materials  into  shape.  The  two  works  of 
the  late  Professor  Bluut,  of  Cambridge,*  wdiich  we  here  notice,  have  been 
given  by  his  relatives  to  the  world  since  his  death.  The  Professor  was 
sixty-one  when  he  died,  in  1855.  He  had,  much  to  his  honour,  declined 
the  offer  of  the  see  of  Salisbury  when  it  was  last  vacated,  on  the  score  of 
fiiiling  health.  He  was  well  known  throughout  the  Church  of  England, 
and  especially  among  the  moiety  educated  at  Cambridge,  as  an  excellent 
scholar  after  the  old  style  of  scholarship  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  highest  compliment  that  could  have  been  paid  him 
to  deem  him  a  minor  Pearson  or  a  lesser  Bull ! 

The  works  of  Professor  Blunt  published  during  his  lifetime  by  which 
he  is  best  known  are  two  volumes,  in  which  the  argument  of  Paley,  in 
his  "  Horse  Paulinae,"  is  applied  to  other  parts  of  Holy  Scripture.  In 
the  former  of  the  two  volumes  we  now  notice  we  bave  the  history  of  the 
First  Three  Centuries  reviewed,  of  course  not  in  very  large  detail.  The 
style  in  this  and  the  other  posthumous  work  is  rather  heavy  and  cum- 
brous, with  the  sentences  drawn  out  to  a  wearying  length.  High  Church 
sentiments  are  defended  in  it,  with  a  convenient  ignoring  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  Presbyterians  support  their  views.  There  is  in  it 
the  custom,  characteristic  of  prelatical  writers  in  every  generation,  to  go 
further  up  the  stream  of  history, — than  they  were  warranted  in  regard  of 
customs  and  manners  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Church.  The  "  Apostolical 
Constitutions,"  for  instance,  is  used  by  him  in  his  narrative,  as  if  the 
work  were,  in  cl^ef  measure,  of  apostolic  or  sub-apostolic  antiquity  ;  an 
idea  which  German  writers,  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  agree  in  rejecting. 
Professor  Blunt  is  in  fact  more  antiquated  in  his  views  in  these  matters 
than  continental  E-omanists  generally  are. 

In  the  other  work  here  noticed,  Mr.  Blunt  considers  the  works  of  the 
Ante-Nicene  Fathers  wdth  especial  reference  to  the  objections  brought 
against  their  writings  by  Daille  and  Barbeyrac.  He  then  goes  on  to 
develop  various  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  patristic 
writings,  and  makes  use  of  their  testimony  in  answer  to  Gibbon's  two 
famous  chapters.  The  work  concludes  with  the  evidence  furnished  by 
the  Fathers  against  Socinianism,  Komanism,  and  Calvinism.  In  the  last 
portion,  a  good  deal  is  set  down  as  Calvinism  which  has  no  pretensions 
to  the  title,  and  like  many  other  Arminian  writers,  the  Professor  is 
fighting  with  a  man  of  straw !  The  book,^though  the  argument  is  pushed 
much  too  far  (as  it  has  been  by  an  anti-patristic  writer  in  the  "  North 
British  Keview,"  for  May,  much  too  far  on  the  other  side),  is  well  worth 
reading.  Professor  Blunt  was  quite  ignorant  of  German ;  and,  though 
he  must  have  been  able  to  read  French,  has  scarcely  a  reference  to  any 
writers  in  that  language. 

The  "Free  Church  Essays"  are  by  junior  ministers  of  the  communion 
whose  name  they  bear,  They  are  intended  to  be  a  rival  to  the  "  Oxford" 
and  Cambridge"  essays.  Happily  free,  of  course,  from  the  covert  scepti- 
cism, which  disfigures  most  of  the  English  University  volumes,  it  would 
have  been  well  had  the  selection  of  writers  been  less  cliquish.  Some  of 
the  older  ministers,  or  of  the  professors  of  the  Free  Church,  should  have 

*  Blunt's  Lectures  on  the  Church  History  of  the  First  Three  Centuries  ;  Lectures 
on  the  Early  Fathers.    1857.    Free  Church  Essays.  1858. 
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been  enlisted  in  the  first  volume,  which  professed  to  represent  that  com- 
munion. The  best  of  the  series  are  those  by  the  E-ev.  Islay  Burns,  on 
"Catholicism  and  Sectarianism;"  by  the  E-ev.  Alfred  Edersheim,  on 
"  Bohemian  Eeformers  and  Grerman  Politicians  ;"  and  by  the  Kev.  Donald 
McDonald,  on  "  The  Offerings  of  Cain  and  Abel."  The  "  Haldane"  was 
far  too  merely  popular  and  well-known  a  subject  to  introduce  into  such  a 
volume,  nor  is  it  recommended  by  the  grandiose  and  Carlylish  style  in 
which  it  is  treated.  The  volume  betrays  marks  of  haste.  Thus,  even  in 
Dr.  Edersheim's  Essay,  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  Komanist  autho- 
rities ;  whether  General  Church  Histories  or  monographies.  His  view  of 
the  Conciliarist  Eeformers  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  one-sided  and  unfair. 
The  article  on  TertuUian  is  fair  in  point  of  talent,  though  rather  bom- 
bastic in  point  of  style.  But  there  is  an  almost  complete  ignoring  of  all 
that  French  and  German  scholarship  has  done  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
great  African  writer ;  and  Mr.  Walker's  hypothesis  of  Tertullian  being  a 
layman  is  quite  baseless. 

The  prefatory  remarks  of  Dr.  Hanna  as  to  the  desirableness  of  pro- 
vision being  made  for  a  higher  class  literature  are  very  good,  though  not 
very  novel.  But  we  fear  that  the  object  aimed  at  will  not  be  served 
by  the  somewhat  premature  and  hurried  production  on  our  table.  It 
may  be,  we  suspect,  too  truly  anticipated  that  this,  like  the  "  Edinburgh 
Essays,"  also  liurriedly  sent  into  the  world  two  years  ago,  will  only 
produce  a  smile  at  Caledonia's  expense  by  the  academic  dwellers  on  the 
banks  of  Isis  and  of  Cam.  The  "  Edinburgh"  volume  did  not  succeed  as 
a  speculation  ;  we  can  hardly  anticipate  another  fate  for  the  present 
volume.    A  different,  list  of  names  might  have  produced  a  better  result. 


{Original  and  Selected.) 


ARE  Is^OT  THESE  FAULTS  ? 

Is  not  the  justice  of  God  too  little 
preached  upon  ?  It  is  pleasant,  no  doubt, 
to  hear  of  the  love  and  compassion  of  Grod; 
but  it  is  quite  necessary  that  His  in- 
alienable rigliteousness  should  be  pi'o- 
clairned.  And  is  not  a  style  of  preaclung 
in  which  little  is  said  about  it  likely  to 
breed  sentimentalists  rather  than  saints  ? 

Is  not  the  seventh  commandment  little 
preached  about  ?  Augustine  and  Chrysos- 
tom,  the  greatest  preachers  of  the  patristic 
era,  preached  upon  it.  The  Medieval 
preachers  did  not  forget  it.  Puritans  in 
the  seventeenth,  and  Methodists  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  did  not  overlook  it.  Is 
it  a  good  sign  of  our  spiritual  health  that 
from  many  pulpits  the  preachers  so 
carefully  avoid  this  matter,  that  people 
are  apt  to  ask  themselves  has  the  seventh 
commandment  been  repealed? 

Is  not  public  prayer  very  conventional 
and  monotonous  ?    Is  it  calculated  to  keep 


Christians  awake  to  the  Britain  they  are 
living  in  ?  Are  fallen  women  ever  specially 
prayed  for?  Or  criminals  ?  Or  emigrants? 
Or  medical  men  and  lawyers  ?  Or  the 
writers  of  the  periodical  press  ?  Or  our 
mercantile  men  ?  Is  a  stereotyped  form  of 
prayer  likely  to  awaken  sinners  and  stir  up 
saints  ? 


BUCKLE'S  HISTORY  OF  CIVILISA- 
TION. 
{From  the  ''Witness:') 

Enough  is  by  this  time  generally  known 
ot  this  remarkable  to  preclude  the 

necessity  of  our  saying  many  words  about 
its  contents,  purpose,  and  execution. 
Most  willingly  we  endorse  all  the  admira- 
tion which  the  vastness — we  might  say 
sublimity — of  its  scale,  the  wealth  of  its 
information,  the  energetic  massiveness  of 
its  thought  and  style,  and  the  fearlessness 
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of  its  opinion,  have  called  forth.  In  these 
respects  it  is  such  a  work  as  we  had 
despaired  of  in  this  country  from  any  new 
or  from  any  known  writer  on  the  field  of 
history,  so  much  abandoned  to  romance 
and  party  politics,  so  overrun  with  novels, 
memoirs,  correspondences,  reminiscences, 
schoolbooks,  catechisms,  and  other  weeds 
and  kitchen  herbs  of  the  kind,  so  divided 
and  subdivided  into  infinite  detail  of  petty 
properties.  Mr.  Buckle  means  to  conquer 
it  for  science,  and  we  must  say  that,  how- 
ever mistaken  we  consider  tlie  system  he 
has  constructed  or  adopted,  we  admire  the 
scientific  boldness  and  clearness  of  his 
statement  of  it.  The  powers  of  a  vigorous 
mind,  which  has  naturally  a  repulsion  for 
those  ideas  that  escape  its  limits  on  one  of 

j  their  sides  and  merge  into  the  infinite,  only 
the  more  direct  themselves  to  the  relief 
and   illummation  of  ideas  within  their 

I  range,  and  cast  on  their  expression  that 

'  strong  chamber  light  which  leaves  nothing 
to  desire  but  that  the  shutters  should  be 
opened.  And  those  whose  deai^est  convic- 
tions Mr.  Buckle's  opinions  and  theories 
will  most  shock  must  not  only  acknow- 
ledge the  ability  with  which  they  are  main- 
tained, but  thank  him  for  the  honesty,  the 
rude  frankness  even,  with  which  they  are 
set  forth.  In  these  respects  we  have  in 
this  century  surely  made  advance.  Gribbon 
could  sneer  and  sneer,  anything  but  speak 
out,  and  could  reject  and  rebuke  the 
advances  of  the  plainer  Priestley.  Mr. 
Buckle,  if  less  courtly  than  the  Frenchified 
persifleur,  is  more  English  and  more 
honest.  With  such  a  writer  we  know 
where  we  are.  We  are  not  obliged  to  place 
ourselves  in  the  false  position  of  appearing 
to  force  on  him  offensive  statements  which 

I  he  might  be  justified  in  repudiating  because 
not  expressed  in  so  many  words.  Such 
contradiction  truth  loves,  for  it  is  in  her 
own  spirit.  Still  there  is  a  great  distance 
between  such  a  spirit  and  the  contemptuous 
dislike  which  seems  to  dictate  some  of  his 

I  expressions.  The  studied  carelessness  of 
an  epithet,  the  whispered  aside  of  a  foot- 
Tiote,  are  mean  arts,  worthy  of  such  a 
writer  as  the  panegyrist  of  Julian.  We 
hope  Mr.  Buckle  will  blush  for  them,  and 
employ  them  no  moi'c.  They  are  the 
weapons  of  the  savage  and  of  the  assassin. 

Nearly  one  half  of  this  volume  is  occu- 
pied with  lading  down  the  principles,  or 
rather  with  proving  the  possibility,  of  a 
science  of  human  action ;  the  other  with 
expounding  and  illustrating  the  principles 
of  the  progress  of  civilisation.  Let  us 
foUow  the  course  of  Mr.  Buckle's  thought 
without  prejudging  it*;  we  shall  in  this 
way  more  naturally  arrive  at  our  point  of 
divergence. 

If  human  action  is  to  be  the  subject  of 


a  science,  it  can  only  be  eo  in  so  far  as  it 
is  the  subject  of  fixed  and  knowable  laws, 
like  those  whose  regular  and  constant 
operation  is  discovered  by  the  physical 
sciences.  If  man  by  his  whole  being  thus 
enter  into  the  machine  of  nature,  then  his 
actions,  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  occur,  may  be  the  subject  of  scientific 
induction,  and  from  the  laws  so  gained 
conditional  deductions  may  be  made,  and 
the  course  of  history  conditionally  pre- 
dicted. There  might  be  more  exceptions 
than  rules  ;  there  might  be  always  a  larger 
margin  of  the  unknown,  unexplored,  and 
so-called  accidental ;  but  the  infinite 
variety  of  individual  character  and  combi- 
nations of  circumstances  would  be  sufiicient 
excuse,  and  there  would  be  none  the  less 
another  science.  Assuming,  then,  all  this 
for  the  moment,  what  should  be  the  method 
of  this  science  ?  According  to  Mr.  Buckle 
there  are  two  possible ;  the  one  has  been 
exhausted  and  has  failed,  the  other  has 
never  been  properly  tried,  but  must 
succeed.  These  he  chooses  to  call  the 
metaphysical  and  the  statistical.  In  the 
former  method,  the  operations  of  a  single 
mind,  the  motives  of  action  of  a  single 
individual,  are  observed  and  analysed.  In 
the  latter,  the  actions  of  a  great  number  of 
individuals  are  observed,  classified,  and 
numerically  formulated,  and  the  laws 
which  regulate  conduct  thus  deduced. 
Now,  we  cannot  discern  any  occasion  for 
placing  these  two  methods  in  opposition. 
They  are  both  necessary  and  both  useful : 
they  have  different  functions.  By  observa- 
tion and  generalisation  on  the  large  scale, 
we  have  more  clearly  represented  to  us  the 
actions  which  men  perform,  and  the 
interests  and  passions  which  actuate  them 
in  common  ;  but  the  laws  of  action  which 
we  gain  in  this  manner  must,  to  be  of  any 
service,  be  understood ;  to  be  understood, 
we  must  recognise  the  casual  relation 
which  they  contain,  and  this  is  only  to  be 
done  by  an  appeal  to  our  consciousness. 
Unless  we  recognise  ourselves  in  them, 
they  take  no  hold  of  us.  They  are  untelli- 
gible,  mere  coincidences,  of  no  value  and 
no  force.  Even  if  we  may  be  obhged  by 
their  frequency  and  regularity  to  consider 
them  something  more,  still  they  are  for  us 
the  objects  of  mere  wonder  and  super- 
stitition,  until  we  have  had  them  verified 
by  something  passing  within  oui'selves.  It 
is  the  same  here  as  in  physical  sciences, — 
astronomy,  for  instance.  As  long  as  the 
observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  could 
find  no  law  of  movement  there  identical 
with  that  of  the  motions  of  bodies  here, 
there  was  wonder,  there  was  superstitition, 
there  was  empiricism,  but  there  was  no 
science.  Or,  in  our  own  subject,  what 
constitutes  the  difierence  between  a  boy's 
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and  a  man's  knowledge  of  the  world  ? 
Does  it  lie  in  the  number  of  the  things  that 
have  been  seen  and  heard,  or  in  the  hght 


will  to  be  the  necessary  postulate  of  every 
moral  judgment,  and  the  essence  of  every 
moral  action.    The  two  results  must  be 


that  has   been   cast   by   experience  and  i  taken  together,  the  one  not  being  forcibly 


development  on  all  that  has  been  seen  and 
heard?  Statistical  generalisations  have 
certainly    a    function    to  perform  that 


uppressed  by  the  other,  else  we  are  on  no 
road  to  science,  but  are  lauded  in  a  one- 
sided dogmatic  empu'icism.    Taken  in  con- 


cannot  be  performed  by  the  observations  i  nection,  they  point  out  to  the  thoughtful 


of  consciousness.  Men  are  subject  to  a 
large  number  of  unconscious  influences,  as 
we  respire  involuntarily  an  invisible  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  of  these  influences, — those, 
for  instance,  of  climate,  of  race,  of  opinion, 
— v,e  can  have  no  knowledge  but  by  obser- 
va'  ion  on  the  large  scale.  But  even  here 
we  can  only  form  laws  from  such  observa- 
tions by  being  sudtleuly  made  conscious  or 
observant  of  the  same  or  analogous  elfects 
passing  in  us  or  around  us  on  the  small 
scale.  And  as  this  is  the  function  of 
consciousness, — to  verify  and  conceive,  to 
form  laws  from  generalisations  in  this 
field, — so  it  has  also  the  function  of  esti- 
mating and  modifying  them. 

This  will  be  best  illustrated,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  possibility  and  value  of  the 
"  science  of  human  action"  tested,  by  an 
examination  of  Mr.  Buckle's  crucial  in- 
stance, the  question  of  free-will.  In  sub- 
stance, his  solution  is  the  necessitarian  ; 
but,  repudiating  metapRysics,  i.e.,  with  him 
the  evidence  of  consciousness,  which  he 


inquirer  that  human  liberty  has  been  lost, 
that  the  human  soul  is  olf  its  balance, 
that  conscience  has  lost  its  power,  retaining 
only  the  recollection  of  its  right,  and  that 
the  lower  instincts  and  passions — the  ani- 
mal in  man — now  predominate  over  that 
which  he  had  in  common  with  the  divine — 
the  type  of  freedom — and  that  he  is,  there- 
fore, the  reluctant  self-condemned  slave  of 
all  the  evil  influences  in  contact  with  him. 
If,  therefore,  in  order  to  construct  of  human 
action  a  science  like  the  others,  it  be  neces- 
sary to  assume  that  man  enters  by  his 
whole  being  into  the  machine  of  nature, 
we  say  that  in  his  moral  intuitions  is  found 
a  positive  assistance  to  such  an  assumption, 
and  these  intuitions  must  be  as  fan-ly  inter- 
rogated, and  an  account  as  fairly  rendered 
of  their  deductions,  as  of  any  other  facts 
whatever.  It  is  not  specially  as  against 
Mr.  Buckle  that  we  make  this  observation, 
for  though,  popularly  speaking,  he  is  a 
Positivist,  he  has  exposed  himself,  even 
from  that  side,  to  fair  objections  ;  but  it  is 


conceives  opposed  to  him  (we  do  not  see  \  the  fatal  flaw  of  the  Positive  philosophy,  in 
why,  for  inj:ensive  consciousness  of  action  its  application  to  man,  that  it  will  not  take 
and  its  antecedents  is  not),  he  advances  to  1  tliese  intuitions  into  account,  and  deli- 
that  solution  by  the  method  of  statistics.  |  berately  ignores  that  side  of  humanity  by 
Thus,  it  may  be  shown  that,  over  a  given  which  it  must  ever  feel  itself  in  immediate 
area,  in  given  times  and  conditions,  the  \  connection  with  the  supernatural.  And 
number  of  crimes  is  constant ;  and  thus,  I  yet  it  is  by  irresistible  deduction  from 
as  we  see  on  the  great  scale,  where  the  con-  these  intuitions,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Buckle 
ditions  are  simplified,  the  accidental  being  thinks,  merely  from  the  want  of  proper 
absorbed,  that  certain  external  influences  method,  and   as    an  imperfect   stage  of 


are  connected — surely  not  by  accident — 
with  certain  actions,  it  follows  that  in  the 
individual  case,  where  the  so-called  acci- 
dental coming  into  play  defeats  our  predic- 
tion, the  action  is  no  less  a  necessary 


thought,  that  the  docrines  of  a  moral 
government,  and  a  providential  superin- 
tendence and  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  have  prevailed,  and  will  prevail. 
The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact. 


served.  What  does  this  really  come  to  r 
Nothing  more  than  this,  that  men  are 
influenced  by  external  circumstances  ;  and 
that,  resembling  each  other  more  than  they 
difler,  they  are  influenced  by  these  circum- 
stances very  much  alike.  The  fact  that 
men  are  influenced  is  exhibited  in  a  very 
striking  way  by  these  statistical  results  ; 
but  it  is  not  rendered  a  bit  more  certain, 
or  a  bit  more  logically  fruitful.  And  why 
not  ?  Why  do  these  results  not  prove 
more  ?  Why  do  they  not  force  the  mind 
on  the  whole  fatalism  to  which  they  point  ? 
Precisely  because  they  come  into  conflict 
with,  and  are  immediately  modified  by,  the 
equally  certain  (to  us)  intuitions  of  the 
moral  consciousness,  which  declare  free- 


sequence  of  causes  observed  and  unob-  that   the   opposing    systems   have  been 

actually  in  conflict  ever  since  men  began  to 
tliink,  every  man  finding  in  himself,  no  less 
than  in  the  world,  the  materials  for  the 
construction  of  either.  That  the  test  of 
knowledge  is  prediction,  is  a  favourite 
maxim  of  the  Positive  school,  and  we  have 
no  quarrel  with  it.  As  applied  to  history, 
however,  we  have  as  yet  had  nothing  from 
them  but  the  safest  of  all  predictions — con- 
structions of  the  past,  and  withoul;  any 
Providence  or  moral  government  at  all. 
Meanwhile,  it  will  be  worth  considering, 
before  the  future  is  ventured  on,  whether 
there  was  not  such  a  thing  as  prophecy  at 
one  time,  and  on  what  principles  that  was 
connected  with  and  made  possible  for  the 
human  faculties  ;  whether  those  principles 
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may  not  include  the  so  much  despised  ideas 
of  moral  government  and  Providence  ;  and 
whether  a  reverential  study  of  their  laws 
may  not  be  a  much  shorter  way  to  the 
coveted  power  than  the  most  laborious 
summation  and  valuation  of  all  the  inferior 
agencies  which  they  employ.  For  a  man 
to  shut  his  eyes,  and  find  his  way  along 
the  street  by  nice  calculations  of  geometry 
and  acoustics,  might  be  science  enough, 
but  it  certainly  would  not  be  sense.  We 
have  no  wish  to  see  arrested  the  progress 
of  sociological  science,  and  as  little  tliat 
history,  which  is  its  descriptive  part  and 
museum,  should  not  be  treated  scienti- 
fically ;  but  we  feel  bound  to  say  that,  in 
tlie  positive  conception  of  it,  of  which  tliis 
book  so  far  is  a  popular  exponent,  there 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  preconceived  atheism. 
And  this  is  most  apparent  in  the  abrupt 
negation  or  pei'emptory  exclusion  of  ques- 
tions which  every  student  of  the  facts  of 
history,  who  is  not  quite  unprepossessed 
with  the  idea  of  a  Providence,  is  tempted 
to  raise,  when  he  considers  the  numberless 
nice  turns  of  fortune,  the  coincidences  of 
independent  circumstances  in  the  crises  of 
human  progress,  the  singular  appearance 
and  preservation  and  production  of  great 
leaders  of  thought  or  action,  the  contem- 
poraneous outbursts  of  great  principles, 
the  long  pauses  on  the  very  brink  of  great 
discoveries.  If  the  undevout  astronomer 
is  mad,  astronomy  being  the  most  positive 
of  sciences,  assuredly  the  atheistical  his- 
toricist  is  not  more  wise.  And  this  pre- 
conceived atheism  is  apparent  in  the  haste 
to  explahi  everything  by  formulas,  often 
mere  re-statement  of  the  facts  themselves 
in  another  form,  and  the  invariable  px'e- 
ference  of  any  formula  of  ignorance  to  one 
of  faith.  That  great  men  are  the  product 
of  circumstances  is  smvly  a  very  small  part  ^ 
of  the  truth,  but  this  small  part  shall  be  j 
held  so  close  to  the  eye  as  to  shut  out 
what  is,  in  respect  of  comprehension,  the 
whole  truth,  that  great  men  are  raised  up 
by  G-od  to  do  his  work  in  the  world. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  continual  refer- 
ence to  the  First  Cause  is  calculated  to 
hinder  the  progress  of  inquiry  into  second 
causes  by  appearing  to  make  it  useless,  we 
have  only  to  say  that  this  is  quite  false,  / 
and,  if  it  were  true,  we  are  not  the  first 
who  have  asserted  the  inferiority  of  know- 
ledge to  edification.  No  man  will  dispute 
the  pre-eminence  of  Isiebuhr  as  a  scientific 
historian,  yet  his  readers  will  recollect 
more  than  one  passage  in  which,  with  the 
modesty  and  reverence  of  real  knowledge, 
he  confesses  that  the  power  and  progress 
of  Rome  are  ultimately,  on  mere  human 
and  temporal  grounds,  inexplicable.  This 
is  not  the  spirit  of  Montesquieu.  But 
what   if  everything   were   in   this  sense 


Inexplicable?  That  would,  indeed,  be 
fatal  to  the  doctrine  if  it  were  a 
mere  stop-gap, — a  doctrine  of  arbitraiy 
providences  and  occasional  interferences. 
It  is  no  such  superstition.  It  is  a  doctrine 
that  results  as  clearly  from  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  laws  of  history  as  from 
the  moral  intuitions  themselves.  It  ascends 
to  the  constitution  of  these  laws,  and  finds 
them  to  be  the  exponents  of  infinite  intel- 
ligence and  holiest  will.  And  regarding 
man  as  no  less  a  being  of  a  spiritual  world 
than  of  the  material, — regarding  this  abode 
of  his  as  no  less  the  theati'e,  and  its  history 
no  less  the  record,  of  a  great  spiritual  con- 
test than  of  a  perpetual  conflict  with 
material  forces, — its  advocates  are  not  sur- 
prised that  the  laws  of  history  are  not  to 
be  all  discovered  by  mere  examination  of 
the  outward  phenomena,  but  pass  into 
regions  where  faith  alone  has  at  present  the 
power  to  see. 

Passing  to  the  second  division  of  Mr. 
Buckle's  work,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  briefest  accomit  of  his  theory  of 
civihsation,  and  a  few  general  observations 
on  it.  Civilisation  can  be  the  subject  of 
history  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  progressive  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  ascertain 
what  are  its  elements,  and  in  which  of 
them  it  has  progress,  so  that  we  may  con- 
fine our  attention  to  that.  CivUisation  has 
two  elements— the  moral  and  the  intel- 
lectual ;  the  moral  element  is  constant,  but 
not  the  intellectual;  therefore  the  progress 
of  civihsation  is  the  progress  of  intelligence, 
and  this  it  is  the  historian's  business  to 
study.  Not  that  the  moral  element  is 
quite  stationary  ;  but  its  progress,  so  far 
as  it  is  progressive,  is  entirely  dependent 
on  that  of  intelligence,  and  so  may  be  left 
out  of  the  account.  To  anticipate  the 
most  obvious  objection,  it  is  roundly  as- 
serted that  "  the  system  of  morals  pro- 
pounded in  the  New  Testament  contained, 
no  maxim  which  had  not  been  previously 
enunciated,"  and  that  it  is  absurd — "  ig- 
norance or  fraud  "  are  Mr.  Buckle's  polite 
expressions — to  say  that  "  Christianity 
communicated  to  men  moral  truths  pre- 
viously unknown."  Now,  though  we  have 
been  for  a  long  time  accustomed  to  the 
implicit  assumption  of  such  a  theory,  yet 
it  is  new,  and  so  far  gratifying,  to  have  it 
made  the  subject  of  formal  statement  and 
proof.  Certainly  the  presumption  and 
universal  persviasion  are  all  the  other  way. 
It  may  be  prejudice,  but  is  it  not  the  fact, 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  place  the 
superiority  of  modern  civilisation,  using 
the  word  in  its  general  acceptation,  in  the 
moral  conditions  of  society,  that  is,  in  the 
greater  deference  of  law  opinion,  and  con- 
duct to  a  higher  moral  standard  ?  In  what 
respects  and  to  what  extent  the  progress  of 
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intelligence  has  contributed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  tliis  standai'd  and  this  con- 
formity, is  a  fair,  but  also  a  very  compli- 
cated question.  Still,  it  is  quite  independ- 
ent of  the  other  question,  whether  it  is 
their  essential  cause,  and  may  be  laid  aside 
while  the  latter  is  examined.  The  two 
elements  are  in  themselves  distinct.  This 
is  patent  without  any  metaphysics,  upon  a 
glance  at  the  caprices  and  complication  of 
the  relations  in  which  we  find  them.  The 
moral  and  intellectual  rank  of  individuals 
and  of  peoples  are  quite  as  often  inversely 
as  du'ectly  proportioned.  This  requires  no 
proof.  Human  nature  is  a  unity,  and  there 
is  therefore  reflected  light  and  mutual 
influence  ;  there  is,  in  fact,  the  product  of 
moral  intelligence,  a  third  term,  which  Mr. 
Buckle  has  forgotten.  Setting  this  aside 
in  the  meantime,  let  us  attend  to  Mr. 
Buckle's  proof,  which  will  conduct  us  to 
important  considerations.  The  two  greatest 
evils  from  which  mankind  has  sufiered 
have  been,  he  says,  war  and  religious  per- 
secution. These  the  progress  of  intelli- 
gence has  had  the  power  almost  entirely  to 
suppress, — an  effect  which  morality,  as 
clearly  understood  a  thousand  years  ago  as 
now,  never  has  had.  Alas  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  war  by  intelHgenct !  The  mvention 
of  gunpowder  was  to  put  an  end  to  it,  the 
invention  of  artillery  was  to  put  an  end 
to  it,  Yauban  was  to  put  an  end  to  it,  the 
iron  ramrod,  the  Congreve  rocket,  the  long 
range,  steam  fleets, — each  in  its  turn  was 
to  put  a  flnal  stop  to  the  mutual  butchery 
of  mankind.  And  now  we  find  ourselves 
at  the  end  of  one  European  war,  and,  it 
may  be,  on  tlie  eve  of  another.  We  have 
Avar  in  India,  war  in  China,  war  in  America, 
war  everywhere  ;  intelligence  has  only  given 
it  more  terrible  weapons,  and  a  capacity  of 
wider  sweep.  But  grant  that  it  has  done 
what  it  is  most  falsely  alleged  to  have  done, 
and  consider  what  part  has  been  suppressed 
of  the  evil.  Is  it  the  spirit  of  war  or  per- 
secution, or  only  the  outward  phenomenon : 
the  cause  or  the  symptom  ?  From  this 
question,  to  which  there  can,  we  think,  be 
only  one  answer,  results  this  general  state- 
ment, that  to  all  appearance  similar  effects 
may  be  produced  by  these  two  causes,  but 
not  the  same ;  and  this  is  only  to  repeat 
our  previous  position,  that  the  causes  are  in 
themselves  different.  A  large  intelhgence 
of  common  interest  (fine  words  !)  may  con- 
tribute as  much  to  the  security  of  society, 
and  that  is  the  first  condition  of  civilisa- 
tion, as  a  high  tone  of  pubhc  morals  ;  and 
grant  that  it  ;,does  so.  This,  Mr.  Buckle 
might  say,  is  all  I  require;  for  it  is  a 
matter  of  mdifference,  socially  speaking,  by 
what  means  those  evils  are  suppressed  by 
which  civilisation  is  endangered  or  re- 
tarded.   That  may  be;  but  it  is  not  a 


matter  of  indifference  lohen  the  nature  and 
rani-  of  that  civilisation  itself  come  to  be 
examined.  And  hero  we  end,  as  was 
natural  we  shoidd  end,  by  attaching  each  a 
dltferent  sense  to  the  word  civilisation,  or 
rather  by  showing,  that  all  along  we  are 
thinking  of  different  things, — the  one  re- , 
garding  it  as  a  state]  of  material  well-being 
and  pi'ogress  ;  the  other  as  not  more  so 
than  as  a  state  in  which  the  tendency  is  to 
elevate  the  luunan  being  individually  as  a 
moral  and  spmtual  creature.  The  author 
looks  upon  society  as  an  end, — his  reader 
as  a  means.  The  one  sees  everything 
gained  where  art  and  industry  flourish, 
where  wealth  is  accumidated,  and  distri- 
buted in  the  best  and  fairest  manner.  The 
other  sees  nothing  gained,  unless  by  any 
means  the  life  and  soul  of  men  are  raised 
to  a  higher  moral  elevation,  and  finds  also 
in  this  view  a  profound  meaning  in  the 
v.  ords  of  Christ,  whether  they  make  a  new 
moi'al  maxun  or  not,  "  What  shall  it  profit 
a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose 
his  own  so\d  ?" 

This,  then,  is  the  result  at  wliich  we 
arrive,  and  in  which  we  must  perforce  rest  j 
for  there  is  no  logical  bridge  between  the 
two  systems,  which  are,  indeed,  not  so 
much  systems  as  different  modes  of  feeling. 
Lessing,  in  his  fine,  suggestive  way,  puts  a 
pregnant  question.  Whether  the  education 
of  the  human  race  is  an  object  worthy  of 
the  Deity,  supposing  the  race  to  be  immor- 
tal, but  not  the  individuals  ?  This  ques- 
tion is  the  nicest  division  possible  between 
the  two  views.  To  some  minds  (Lessing's, 
indeed,  if  he  is  serious)  the  afiirmative 
appears  a  probable  and  tenable  position 
enough  ;  to  others — and,  we  confess,  to 
ours — it  appears  the  most  ridiculous  ab- 
surdity, rendering  the  education  of  the 
race  a  matter  miworthy  of  the  least  human 
interest,  not  to  say  of  Divine  employment. 
This  much  must  be  granted  : — the  thing, 
for  all  we  see,  does  take  place.  On  the 
earth  men  die;  man  remains  :  but  it  is  not 
what  we  see  that  interests  us  ;  it  is  what 
we  connect  with  that.  We  walk  by  faith. 
We  are  not  astonished,  therefore,  on  reflec- 
tion, that  Mr.  Buckle  finds  no  superior 
moment  in  Christian  morals  ;  for  of  all 
Clu'istian  principles  the  most  powerfully 
cfilcient  in  civilisation,  and  we  may  say,  the 
difierentiating  element  of  modern  as 
opposed  to  ancient  civilisation,  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  as  inferring  the 
sacredness  and  value  of  the  individual  as  a 
being  of  complex  nature  and  double  life, 
superior  to  nature  and  external  influences, 
and  under  the  immediate  government  and 
protection  of  a  God  who  is  aU  that  can  be 
conceived  of  just  and  holy.  Had  Christi- 
anity given  to  men  nothing  more  tlian  the 
conception  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
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family,  had  it  inspired  nothing  more  than 
the  magnificent  Hnes  on  that  subject  of  St. 
Paul,  it  would  have  done  more  for  human 
civihsationthan  all  the  sciences.  These  have 
furnished  new  tools  for  the  philosopher  and 
new  wonders  for  the  rulgar  ;  but  this  idea 
is  an  enhghtenment  of  the  moral  intelli- 
gence ;  and  it  has  done  more  than  en- 
lighten. It  has  fui'nished  a  perpetual 
instrument  and  perpetual  incitement  to  the 
realisation  of  this  grand  unity  ;  it  has  fur- 
nished the  basis  and  ideal  of  it.  Tiie  only 
possible  theoi-y  of  it.  It  has  rendered  every 
step  in  advance  a  gain  for  ever,  because  it 
has  rendered  it  the  common  property  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  without  some  chagrin 
that  we  find  a  writer  of  such  power  and 
learning  pleasing  himself  with  the  fancy 
that  he  has  rendered  an  account  of  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  when  he  has 
proved  that  it  has  added  no  new  moral 
maxims  to  the  common  dead  stock  of  such 
things,  and  allowing  himself  to  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  great  ideas  with  which  it  has 
informed  for  ever  the  intellect,  and  which  it 
has  implanted  for  ever,  as  vitally  civilising 
forces,  in  the  heart  of  humanity  ;  and  it  is 
not  without  regret  that  we  reflect  upon  the 
useless  labour  to  wliich  an  author  subjects 
himself,  the  perversity  of  inquiiy,  the 
paradox  of  statement,  to  which  he  commits 
himself,  who  undertakes  to  give  an  account 
of  English  civilisation  without  its  most 
important  factor. 

We  must  leave  Mr.  Buckle  at  this  point, 
having  also  passed  by  many  tempting  by- 
paths, that  we  might  foUow'the  main  track 
of  his  thought.   This,  we  conceive,  leads  in 
a  quite  erroneous  direction  ;    and  if  so 
much  be  clear,  the  task  of  examining  all  his 
hasty  statements  and  rash  generalisations 
may    be    safely    prsetermitted.  These, 
indeed,   are  numberless.      There  is,  we 
believe,  scarcely  a  vexed  question  within 
the  conceivable  limits  of  so  large  a  subject 
as  human  civilisation  on  which  he  has  not 
needlessly  and  rashly  dogmatised.  There 
are  some  writex-s  whose  discussions  remind 
us  of  the  foi-m  into  which  the  higher  equa- 
tions are  cast  previous  to  solution,  nega- 
tives and  positives  all  on  one  side,  and  the 
resvdt  equal  to  zero,  only  that  th^y  leave  a 
question  in  this  state  and  allow  the  reader  | 
to  proceed  to  the  solution  if  he  cares.    Mr.  i 
Buckle  is  not  of  this  cautious  mould.    He  j 
is  positive,  categorical,  on  every   point.  ' 
The  patience  and  labour  wliich  could  amass  i 
the   information  the   book   displays   are ' 
indeed  astonishing  ;  but  when  we  consider 
how  easy,  how  flighty,  lie  is  under  it  all,  < 
they  seem  quite  miraculous.     He  moves  \ 
whithersoever  he  will,  at  the  most  rapid  i 
rate  ;  he  leaps  all  obstructions  ;  he  flies  ;  | 
and  when  he  is  arrived  he  sends  for  the  ^ 
baggage  of  an  army.    The  book  is  over- 1 


loaded  with  references  to  a  ludicrous 
degree,  for  the  more  obvious  and  common- 
place the  statement  the  more  he  over- 
whelms it  with  proofs  and  authorities;  but 
paradoxes  and  questionable  allegations  we 
must  for  the  most  part  take  on  his  word. 
"With  all  its  faults,  the  book  is  a  remarkable 
1  one.  and  by  its  veiy  faults  useful,  for  they 
I  make  it  suggestive  and  provocative  of 
thought.  Its  doctrine  is  not  new  ;  and 
Mr.  Buckle  will  make  no  new  way  for  it. 
It  is  not  in  Grreat  Britain,  in  the  nineteenth 
centmw,  that  a  materialistic  fatahsm  will  be 
allowed  to  lay  its  hand  of  death  on  the 
mighty  heart  of  Christian  labour  and 
Christian  thought. 


EriXS  OF  THE  FALL. 

BY  EEY.  C.  H.  SPUEGEOy. 

I  BELIETE  that  the  fall  crushed  man  en- 
tirely; albeit,  when  it  rolled  like  an  avalanche 
upon  the  mighty  temple  of  human  nature, 
some  shafts  were  still  left  undestroyed,  and 
amidst  the  ruins  you  find  here  and  there 
a  flute,  a  pedestal,  a  cornice,  a  column,  not 
quite  broken,  yet  the  entire  structure  fell, 
and  its  most  glorious  relics  are  fallen  ones, 
levelled  in  the  dust.  The  whole  of  man  is 
defaced.  Look  at  oitr  memory  ;  is  it  not 
true  that  the  memory  is  fallen  ?  I  can  recol- 
lect evil  tilings  far  better  than  those  which 
savoiu'  of  piety.  I  hear  a  ribald  song ;  that 
music  of  hell  shall  jar  in  my  ear  when  grey 
hau's  shall  be  upon  my  head.  I  hear  a  note 
of  holy  praise  ;  alas  !  it  is  forgotten  !  For 
memoiy  graspeth  with  an  iron  hand  ill 
things,  but  the  good  she  holdeth  with  feeble 
fingers.  She  suffereth  the  glorious  timbers 
fi'om  the  forest  of  Lebanon  to  swim  down 
the  stream  of  oblivion  but  she  stoppeth  all 
the  drafi"  that  floateth  from  the  foul  city 
of  Sodom.  She  will  retain  evil,  she  will 
lose  good.  Memory  is  fallen.  So  are  the 
affections.  "We  love  everything  earthly 
better  than  we  ought ;  we  soon  fix  our 
heart  upon  a  creature,  but  very  seldom  on 
the  Creator ;  and  when  the  heart  is  given 
to  Jesus,  it  is  prone  to  wander.  Look  at 
the  imagination  too.  Oh  !  how  can  the 
imagination  revel  when  the  body  is  in  an 
ill  condition  !  Only  give  a  man  something 
that  will  well-nigh  intoxicate  him  ;  drug 
him  with  opium  ;  and  how  will  his  imagi- 
nation dance  with  joy  !  Like  a  bird  un- 
caged, how  will  it  mount  with  more  than 
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carlo's  wings  !  lie  sees  things  lie  had  not 
dreamed  of  even  in  the  shades  of  night. 
Why  did  not  his  imagination  work  when 
his  body  was  in  a  normal  state — when  it 
was  healthy  ?  Simply  because  it  is  depraved, 
and  until  lie  had  entered  a  foul  element— 
until  the  body  had  begun  to  quiver  with  a 
kind  of  intoxication— the  fancy  would  not 
hold  its  carnival.  "We  have  some  splendid 
specimens  of  what  men  could  write,  wlien 
they  have  been  under  the  accursed  influence 
of  ardent  spirits.  It  is  because  the  mind 
is  so  depraved  that  it  loves  something 
which  puts  the  body  into  an  abnormal 
condition  ;  and  here  we  have  a  proof  that 
the  imagination  itself  has  gone  astray.  So 
with  the  jtidgment — I  might  prove  how  ill 
it  decides.  So  might  I  accuse  the  con- 
science^ and  tell  you  how  blind  it  is,  and 
how  it  winks  at  the  greatest  follies.  I 
might  review  all  cur  powers,  and  write 
upon  the  brow  of  each  one,  "  Traitor  against 
heaven !  traitor  against  God !"  The  whole 
"  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God." 

The  wolf  may  sleep,  bift  it  is  a  wolf  still. 
The  snake  with  its  azure  hues  may  slumber 
amid  the  flowers,  and  the  child  may  stroke 
its  slimy  back,  but  it  is  a  serpent  still ;  it 
does  not  change  its  nature,  though  it  is  dor- 
mant. The  sea  is  the  house  of  storms,  even 
when  it  is  as  glassy  as  a  lake  ;  the  thunder 
13  still  the  mighty  rolling  thunder,  when  it 
is  80  much  aloft  that  we  hear  it  not.  And 
the  heart,  when  wc  perceive  not  its  ebulli- 
tions, when  it  belches  not  forth  its  lava,  and 
sendeth  not  forth  the  hot  stones  of  its  cor- 
ruption, is  still  the  same  dread  volcano.  At 
all  times,  at  all  hours,  at  every  moment  (I 
speak  this  as  God  speaketli  it),  if  ye  ai'e 
carnal,  ye  are  each  one  of  }  0u  at  enmity 
against  God. 


Contentment. — As  for  a  little  more 
money  and  a  little  more  tim?,  why  it's  ten 
to  one  if  cither  one  or  the  other  Avould 
make  you  a  whit  happier:  if  you  had  more 
time  it  would  be  sure  to  hang  heavily  ;  it 
is  the  working  man  is  the  happy  man  ; 
man  was  made  to  be  active  ;  and  he  is 
never  as  happy  as  when  he  is  so  ;  it  is  the 
idle  n  an  is  the  miserable  man  ;  what 
comes  of  holidays,  and  far  too  often  of 
sight-seeing,  but  evil?  Half  the  harm  that 
happens  is  on  th.ose  days;  and  as  for 
money,  don't  you  remember  the  old  saying. 


"Enough  is  as  good  as  a  fea&t  ?"  Money 
never  made  a  man  happy,  nor  will  it ; 
tlicre  is  nothing  in  its  nature  to  produce 
happiness  ;  the  more  a  man  has  the  more 
he  wants;  instead  of  its  filling  a  vacuum  it 
makes  one  ;  if  it  satisfies  the  want,  it  dou- 
bles and  trebles  that  want  another  way.  That 
v.  as  a  true  proverb  of  the  wise  man,  rely  upon 
it:  "  Better  is  little  with  tlie  f^'ar'of  the 
Lord  than  grc;it  treasure  and  trouble  therr,- 
\vir]j." — Old  Jonathan  I  or,  the  Farish 
Helper. 


THE  SOUL'S  LONGING. 

Night  chaseth  night 
And  we  are  hungering  still,  and  longing 
ever, — 

Longing  for  joy  more  bright ; 
L^nsatisfied,  and  wearied  with  om'  poor  en- 
deavour. 

TJntired,  earth  rolls  on, 
And,  e^3ry  season,  full  its  tribute  brings. 

And  lays  it  down. 
Our  throbbing  hearts  to  cheer  ;  and  yet  wo 
cannot  sing. 

But  Love  hoards  treasured  joy, — 
A  draught  of  sparkling  pleasure  with  a 
sting, — 

No  bliss  without  alloy  : 
Our  hearts  are  aching  still,  and  here  we  may 
not  chng. 

Friend  sweetly  yearns  to  friend  ; 
Oil !  cherished  blessing  true,  amid  our  tears, 

Death  comes,  and  meanings  blend  ; 
And  wails  of  aching  hearts  echo  along  the 
years. 

Hopes  come,  and  come  again. 
And  fade,  and  cUe      and  from  the  withered 
leaves, 

learn  too  oft,  in  pain. 
That  here,  for  every  joy,  a  parting  sorrow 
grieves. 

God  reigns  above ; 
Nor  time,  nor  earth,  nor  death,  nor  change 
can  come, 

Before  His  throne  of  love  : 
Awake,  my  aching  heart,  —  behold  thy 
Father's  home. 

Here,  hoping,  longing  ever, 
Mid  cloud,  and  sun,  alike  unsatisfied  ; 

There,  singing  on  for  ever, 
(Ohj  sweet  and  glorious  song !)  "  Jesus  for 
me  has  died." 

Impatient  soul,  be  still ; 
See  the  stars  of  promise,  guicUng  through 
this  night  of  time  ; 

Leain  thou  to  do  his  will, 
And  onlij  bliss  awaits  thee,  in  the  end  sub- 
lime. 
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THE  EEV.  DAVID  SANDEMAN. 


Before  this  magazine  can  reach  their 
abodes,  most  of  its  readers  will  have 
learned  that  this  young  and  devoted  mis- 
sionary already  rests  from  his  labours. 
The  tidings  have  brought  tears  into  many 
eyes,  and  it  is  with  a  sort  of  incredulous 
amazement  that  we  try  to  realise,  as 
already  concluded,  a  career  so  lately  com- 
menced, so  rich  in  life,  so  bright  with 
various  promise.  In  a  grave  like  his 
there  is  nothing  gloomy,  and  it  is  cloud- 
less sunshine  which  surrounds  his 
memory  ;  but  in  proportion  as  he  was  a 
burning  and  shining  light  we  rejoiced  in 
him,  and,  now  that  he  has  disappeared, 
the  place  is  darker.  Of  such  a  life  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  some  hand,  affectionate 
and  skilful,  will  prepare  an  adequate  me- 
morial. Meanwhile,  for  the  information 
of  our  readers,  we  set  down  the  following 
particulars. 

David  Sandeman,  the  son  of  Glas 
Sandeman,  Esq.,  of  Bonskied,  was  born 
at  Perth,  April  23,  J 826.  As  a  child  he 
was  not  remarkable  for  quickness  or 
cleverness,  but  he  was  grave,  and 
thoughtful,  and  laboriously  persevering. 
So  grave  was  he  that  he  was  never  seen 
to  laugh  till  he  was  four,  and  he  con- 
tinued somewhat  sombre  and  gloomy  till 
he  had  nearly  grown  up.  As  a  friend 
has  said,  "  It  was  the  love  of  Jesus  which 
first  put  that  smile  on  his  face  which 
never  left  it."  But,  like  some  other  slow 
workers,  he  was  sure.  When  sent  with 
a  message  up  to  the  nursery  his  more 
nimble  companions  often  rushed  down 
two  or  three  times  over  with  the  wrong 
article  ;  but  when  David  was  the  envoy 
he  was  sure  to  come  back  with  his  sedate 
step  and  serious  face,  and  with  the  com- 
mission carefully  executed.  His  rule 
was  to  sit  down  on  each  step  and  repeat 
his  message  till  he  knew  it  perfectly. 
The  same  deliberate  and  persevering 
habits  he  carried,  as  he  grew  older,  into 
the  school-room.  By  rising  at  seven  and 
glancing  over  their  books  for  a  little,  the 
rest  believed  that  they  had  sufficiently 
mastered  their  allotted  tasks  ;  but  in  order 
to  satisfy  himself,  David  would  be  up  at 
five,  or  even  earliei',  and  spent  the  long 
morning  anxiously  conning  the  various 


lessons.  Once,  in  a  frolic,  some  one  put 
the  clock  wrong,  but  he  soon  found  it 
out ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  not  long  till  his 
orderly  and  methodical  nature  had  become 
its  own  time- keeper.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  industrious  plodder  out- 
stripped his  swifter  rivals,  and  not  only 
did  he  keep  at  the  top  of  his  class,  but 
at  Perth  academy  he  went  farther  in 
mathematics  than  Dr.  Miller  had  ever 
succeeded  in  carrying  any  pupil  before 
him  ;  and  he  then  first  felt  that  love  of 
languages  Vv'hich,  without  any  special 
facility  in  acquiring  them,  made  their 
study  always  delightful,  and  secured  for 
himself  a  more  than  common  proficiency. 
In  order  to  retain  his  linguistic  acquisi- 
tions, in  subseqent  years  it  was  his  plan 
every  morning  when  he  rose  to  read  the 
same  portion  of  Scripture  in  all  the  lan- 
guages he  had  ever  learned,  and  these, 
besides  the  original  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
included  the  leading  tongues  of  modern 
Europe. 

Most  people  w^ould  say  that  he  feared 
God  from  his  youth,  and  during  the  awa- 
kening at  Perth,  in  1840,  he  felt  very  deep 
impressions.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
1844,  that  that  full  surrender  of  the 
heart  took  place  which  resulted  in  "joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory."  It 
was  the  April  communion  at  St.  Leo- 
nard's, and  on  the  Tuesday  previous, 
finding  that  he  did  not  intend  to  come  to 
the  Lord's  table,  a  friend  said,  "  David, 
did  you  ever  give  yourself  away  to 
Jesus?"  He  was  struck,  and  said, 
"  No."  "  Well,  go  and  do  it !  "  was  the 
reply.  He  went  to  his  own  room  and 
knelt  down  and  said,  "Lord  Jesus,  I 
give  myself  to  thee."  Immediately  he 
felt  amazed,  for  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
been  instantly  taken  at  his  word.  He 
told  no  one,  but  went  and  got  a  token. 
On  the  follovving  Sabbath  he  was  at  the 
communion  table,  and  when  asked, 
"  Were  you  happy  ?  "  he  replied,  "  So 
happy  that  I  fear  to  trust  it.  What  a 
salvation  !  Shall  not  life  be  spent  in  pro- 
claiming it?"  By  this  time  he  was  des- 
tined for  business,  and  in  reference  to 
this  he  said,  "  I  shall  go  to  Manchester, 
as  I  am  obliged  ;  but  remember,  I've  got 
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another  Master  now,  and  if  He  calls  me 
to  His  work,  I  must  go." 

Blissfully  emancipated  from  care,  am- 
bition, and  all  earthly  thraldom,  because 
surrendered  to  its  rightful  Sovereign,  his 
soul  was  now  the  abode  of  a  peace  as 
rare  as  it  is  enviable  ;  and  on  his  beam- 
ing countenance,  as  well  as  on  his  frank, 
open,  unworldly  career,  was  thencefor- 
ward inscribed  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
transforming  Spirit  Himself,  "  For  me  to 
live  is  Christ."  It  was  not  long  until  he 
found  himself  constrained  to  go  forward 
into  the  ministry.  He  came  to  Edinburgh, 
and,  after  completing  the  usual  curriculum, 
was  licensed,  four  years  ago,  by  the  Free 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  His  first  ser- 
mon was  preached  in  Glasgow,  in  the 
pulpit  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Alex. 
Somerville — a  sermon  "  in  which,"  says 
Mr.  Somerville,  "  the  congregation  was 
much  interested.  The  subject  was  well 
handled,  the  doctrine  accurately  opened 
up  and  illustrated,  and  also  usefully  ap- 
plied." During  his  Edinburgh  residence 
he  had  usually  attended  the  ministry  of 
the  Rev.  A.  Moody  Stuart,  and  found  it 
greatly  profitable. 

Mr.  Sandeman  had,  in  addition  to 
more  general  considera*tions,  a  call  to 
China  of  a  very  peculiar  and  touching 
nature.  It  was  the  land  for  which 
the  prayers  had  ascended  and  the  first- 
fruits  of  effort  been  offered  by  two  en- 
gaging little  nephews,  who,  after  com- 
mencing a  Chinese  Bible  Fund,  perished 
in  a  railway  accident,  and  in  most  affect- 
ing circumstances.*  We  cannot  say  hovv^ 
far  he  was  moved  by  this  call  to  "go 
over  and  help  them,"  but  within  a  few 
months  of  the  mournful  occurrence  he 
had  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  one 
of  the  Synod's  missionaries.  The  invi- 
tation found  him  labouring  with  great 
ardour  and  with  eminent  success  amongst 
the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Maryhill,  near 
Glasgow,  and  in  accepting  it  he  stipu- 
lated for  the  luxury  of  evangelizing  a 
little  while  among  the  outcasts  at  home. 
"  Close  and  deep  as  is  my  interest  in  the 
great  land  where,  if  it  please  God,  I  shall 
spend  my  days," — it  was  thus  he  wrote, 
— "  I  would  not  unduly  hasten  my 
entrance  upon  it.  In  addition,  and  more 
privately,  I  may  say  I  would  fain  shake 
off  the  dust  of  college  life  by  some  free 
preaching  of  the  glorious  gospel.  By 
His  grace  it  will  fit  me  all  the  more  for 
the  long  toil  of  mastering  the  Chinese, 
and  for  preaching  it  in  that  tongue." 

*  See  "  Tho 


That  letter  was  written  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1855.  Unknown  to  Mr. 
Sandeman,  a  blank  had  already  taken 
place  in  the  little  band  of  Chinese  mis- 
sionaries, for  Dr.  James  Young  had  died 
on  the  day  preceding.  Nor,  when  he 
wrote  that  letter,  did  he  know  that  his 
own  two  absent  brothers  had  already 
found  a  grave  on  a  foreign  shore,  the  one 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  the  other  in  Malabar. 
In  the  September  following,  his  father, 
going  out  to  the  South  of  France  to  meet 
his  widowed  daughter-in-law  and  her 
fatherless  children,  was  seized  with 
cholera,  and  died  at  Cannes.  "  Wave 
upon  wave,"  it  was  a  singular  succession 
of  sorrows,  and  if  the  now  eldest  son  had 
remained  at  home  to  comfort  a  mother 
thus  thrice  bereaved,  no  feeling  heart 
could  have  misjudged  his  decision.  And 
many  did  urge  him  to  remain,  but  none 
of  these  importunities  proceeded  from 
that  family  who,  having  lent  him  to  the 
Lord,  had  countersigned  his  self-devote- 
ment  to  China.  Filial  and  fraternal  piety 
lingered  for  a  little,  till  the  first  outburst 
of  anguish  was  somewhat  assuaged  ;  and 
then,  disengaging  the  grasp  of  Affection, 
Faith  resumed  its  own  and  repeated  th6 
word  of  command,  "  Far  hence  to  the 
heathen !  " 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Sandeman  was  or- 
dained when  the  Synod  met  at  Liverpool, 
on  Thursday,  the  24th  of  April,  185G. 
The  address  to  the  young  missionary 
was  on  that  occasion  delivered  in  appro- 
priate and  impressive  terms  by  his  friend 
and  former  pastor.  Dr.  Munro. 

The  following  months  were  spent  in 
"  evangelizing,"  chiefly  in  the  towns  of 
England  where  there  are  Presbyterian 
churches.  These  labours  were  not  in 
vain.  Last  year,  Mr.  Grant,  afterwards 
his  colleague  at  Araoy,  was  preaching  at 
a  refuge  in  Lancashire.  When  the  ad- 
dress was  ended,  he  observed  the  inmates 
as  they  withdrew  stopping  and  looking 
intently  at  him.  On  asking  the  reason 
he  was  told,  "  Mr.  Sandeman  preached 
here  before  he  left.  He  did  not  know 
it,  but  he  was  made  tlie  spiritual  father 
of  some  of  them,  and  they  are  looking 
at  you  because  they  know  that  you  are 
going  to  join  him  in  China." 

Mr.  Sandeman  left  his  native  land  on 
the  3rd  of  October,  1856,  and  arrived  at 
Amoy  early  in  the  following  December, 
j  In  his  own  solid  and  systematic  fashion 
I  he  applied  himself  at  once,  not  to  the 
I  acquisition  of  the  Amoy  colloquial,  but 
Way  Home." 
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to  the  mastery  of  the  Mandarin  dialect,  [come  to  Jesus 


Apart  fr!)ra  any  philological  theories, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  selected 


this  dialect  in  the  hooe  that  it  niioht  one  is 


Doty,  another 
brethren,  said. 


'    At  another  time,  Mr. 
of  his   dear  American 
The  great  High  Priest 


day  give  him  the  opportunity  of  declaring 
Christ's  name  before  the  rulers  of  China, 


precious    now?"    "With  great 


phasis  he  replied,  "  He  always  has  been 
he  always  has  been  exceedingly  precious  ; 


in  that  only  form  of  their  native  tongue  !  exceedingly  precious,  from  the  moment 


which  they  condescend  to  understand. 
In  any  event,  the  knowledge  of  the  writ- 
ten character,  and  of  the   literarv  or 


■I  knew  him  till  now."  Again  reverting 
to  the  beloved  and  boundless  theme,  he 
remarked,  "  The  love  of  Jesus  is  like  the 


official  language,  would  render  compara-  |  sea  around  you.  It  was  only  last  night, 
tively  easy  the  acquisition  of  any  local  |  when  comparatively  well,  that  the  love 

of  Jesus  came  rushing  into  my  soul  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  as  if  they  would 
rend  it ;  so  that  I  had  to  cry  out,  '  Stop, 
Lord  ;  it  is  enough.'  I  could  not  hold 
more.  Oh  !  the  height  and  the  depth, 
the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  love  of 
Jesus  !    The  love  of  Jesus  has  ever  been 


dialect.  Whilst  engaged  in  this  arduous 
toil,  Mr.  S.  did  the  work  of  an  evange- 
list amongst  those  who  understood  his 
native  English.  Week  by  week  he  re- 
paired to  the  seamen's  hospital,  and 
latterly  lie  paid  frequent  visits  on  board 
British  and  American  ships.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  took  his  turn  with  the  other  like  a  cloudless  skv.  There  has  been  but 


missionaries  in  preaching  on  the  Sabbath. 

His  last  Sabbath  on  earth  was  the 
25th  of  July,  when  his  text  was,  "  Exa- 
mine your  o"\vn  selres."  It  was  a  solemn 
time,  for  the  cholera  had  come  to  Amoy. 
It  came  to  the  house  in  which  Mr.  San- 
deman  w-as  then  living,  the  residence  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Talmage,  and  it  seized  a 
little  girl  to  whom  he  had  been  speaking 
the  very  day  before  about  her  soul  and 
about  Jesus.  The  little  girl  died  on  the 
Thursday,  and  Mr.  S.  did  all  he  could 


one  spot,  but  one  dark  cloud,  and  that 
spot,  that  dark  cloud,  has  been  my  sin." 
Mr.  Doty  said, "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  "  I  know  it 
does,  I  know  it  does,"  was  his  eager 
reply.  In  the  same  spirit  and  v;ith  deep 
feeling  he  repeated, — 

"  All  too  long  have  we  been  parted, 
Let  my  spirit  speed  to  His." 

This  prayer  w^as  granted  on  the  evening 
of  Saturday,  the  31st  of  Julv,  about 


to  comfort  her  mother,  and  he  plaited  a  twenty  hours  after  his  first  seizure.  Next 


wreath  of  floAvers  and  placed  it  on  her 
coffin.  On  the  Friday  he  met  Dr.  Bell, 
who  was  much  w^orn  out  wnth  attending 
to  so  many  patients,  and  said,  "  We 
know  not  who  may  be  first  called  awav ; 
but  this  w^e  kno\v,  that  none  of  us  live 
to  ourselves,  and  none  of  us  die  to  our- 
selves. *  For  whether  we  live,  we  live  unto 
the  Lord;  and  whether  we  die,  we  die 
unto  the  Lord  :  whether  we  live  there- 
fore, or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's.'  "  Soon 
after  midnight  this  kind  and  skilful 
friend  was  summoned  to  his  bedside, 
and  found  him  already  in  the  collapse  of 
the  fatal  mahidy.  In  the  morning  early, 
and  when  the  hope  of  his  recovery  was 
given  up,  Mr.  Talmage  asked  him' if  he 
had  any  messages  to  leave.  "  Tell  my 
mother,"  he  replied,  "  that  I  thought  of 
her,  because  she  taught  me  the  way  to 

•  For  the  above  particulars  -we  are  indebted  to  private  letters  from  the  Rev.  George  Smith,  and  from 
Dr.  Bell,  with  a  jierusal  of  which  we  have  been  favoured.  Expressing  the  love  in  whick  he  and  his 
brethren  held  him,  Mr.  Smith  sav,  "Finding  him  here,  I  never  felt  China  to  be  a  strange  place." 
Dr.  Bell  says,  "  Never  shall  I  forget  the  hours  I  anxiously  spent  over  the  bed  of  his  death.  While 
my  heart  was  like  to  sink  within  me  from  grief,  my  soul  was  nourished  by  his  heavenly  words."' 
Farther  partic  ilars  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Grant  to  the  convener,  and  which  has 
already  appeared  ia  "  The  Witness"  newspaper. 

t  There  were  present,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Hamilton  (convener)  and  Weir,  the  Kev.  Messrs.  Thompson, 
.T.D.  Barns,  BaUautyne.and  Vvhyte ;  Messrs.  H.  M.  Matbeson  (treasurer),  Johnstoue,  and  A.  M.Gillespie. 
A  pologies  were  received  from  Messrs.  Macfie,  J.  E.  Mathieson,  Watson,  and  Alexander  Anderson. 


evening  his  remains  were  laid  in  their 
peaceful  resting-place  in  the  opposite 
island  of  Kolongsoo.* 

Soon  after  the  sad  announcement 
reached  England,  a  meeting  of  the  Sy- 
nod's Foreign  Mission  Committee  was 
held.  There  was  a  full  attendance  of 
the  members  resident  in  London, and 
in  regard  to  the  mournful  communica- 
then  n-iade,  the  following  expression  of 
feeling  was  entered  on  the  minutes  : — 

"  In  receiving  these  solemn  and  affect- 
ing tidings,  the  Committee  cannot  forbear 
from  entering  on  their  Minutes,  however 
imperfectly,  an  expression  of  the  love 
and  esteem  in  which  they  hold  the  me- 
mory of  their  departed  brother.  A  purer 
specimen  of  personal  devotedness,  or  a 
more  endearing  embodiment  of  the  Chris- 
tian graces,  they  can  never  hope  to  see; 
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and,  brief  as  their  connection  has  been, 
they  feel  it  a  privilege  to  have  known 
one  whose  whole  career  was  so  conspicu- 
ously inscribed  '  To  me  to  live  is  Christ,' 
and  who  counted  so  little  dear  to  him 
home,  earthly  comfort,  and  life  itself,  so 
that  he  might  finish  the  ministry  whicii  he 
had  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  whilst 
feeling  deeply  for  the  brethren  at  Araoy 
in  the  loss  of  such  a  colleague,  and  whilst 
offering  their  respectful  sympathy  to  the 
bereaved  members  of  his  family,  they 
would  join  with  them  in  thanksgiving  for 
the  grace  of  Gtjd  which  was  in  him  so 
exceeding  abundantly,  and  which  has  left 
so  bright  and  beautiful  a  radiance  around 
his  memory." 


The  follovving  letter  of  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Grant  to  the  Convener,  giving 
particulars  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Sanderaan, 
is  one  of  the  letters  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  notice : — 

Amoy,  Srd  August,  1858. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Hamilton, — It  has  seemed 
good  to  a  holy  God  once  more  to  visit  our 
mission,  and  to  cover  us  with  a  dark  cloud, 
by  removing  one  of  its  members,  as  we  may 
well  conclude,  to  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
whom  he  loved.  As  you  will  have  heard 
before  this  reaches  you,  Mr.  Sandeman  was 
carried  oiF  by  cholera,  on»Saturday  31st  July, 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  about 
twenty  hours'  illness.  This  distemper  has 
severely  visited  this  town,  and  now  several 
of  the  foreign  community  have  fallen  vic- 
tims ;  indeed,  much  sickness  has  been  for 
som.e  time  px-evailing  among  the  foreigners. 
About  a  fortnight  ago  the  child  of  Mr.  Lea 
of  the  London  Mission  was  taken  so  ill, 
that  he,  with  his  family,  was  obliged  sud- 
denly to  leave  the  house  lie  occupied,  which 
adjoins  Mr.  Talmage's,  and  remove  to 
Kolongsee.  Mr.  Sandeman  went  to  reside 
in  this  house  and  take  charge  of  it ;  and  it 
was  here  he  died.  It  is  remarkable  also 
that  Mr.  Sandeman  was  led  to  occupy  the 
pulpit  of  the  chapel  here  on  Sabbath  the 
25th.  He  preached  from  the  words, 
"  Examine  yourselves,"  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  5. 
On  the  Thursday  succeeding,  the  daughter 
of  an  American  ship-captain's  wife,  who 
lived  with  Mr.  Talmage,  was  taken  ill  of 
cholera,  and  carried  olFthe  same  day.  Mr. 
Sandeman  was  engaged  in  caring  for  the 
dying  and  the  bereaved.    On  Triday  after- 


j  noon  he  attended  the  funeral,  but  feeling 
I  rather  unwell,  and  being  careful  of  himself, 
he  did  not  accompany  the  procession  far. 
That  same  night  however,  about  midnight, 
he  became  so  seriously  affected  as  to  send 
I  to  the  doctor,  who  ordered  medicine,  but 
:  this  not  being  of  avail,  Mr.  Talmage  found 
it  necessary  to  call  Dr.  Bell  about  two 
hours  after.  This  kind  medical  friend  found 
him  with  all  the  symptoms  of  cholera,  and 
continued  his  unremitting  brotherly  atten- 
tion till  all  was  over.  The  rest  of  us  came 
early  in  the  morning  and  foimd  our  dear 
brother  gi-eatly  changed  in  body,  but,  as 
formerly,  rejoicing  in  that  righteousness 
which  clothes  the  sinner,  as  he  expressed 
it,  "  from  head  to  foot."  He  requested  us 
to  pray  much  for  him  ;  his  own  mind  was 
then,  however,  in  perfect  peace,  stayed  on 
God,  notwithstanding  the  sudden  prospect 
of  an  immediate  entrance  into  eternity. 
When  Mr.  Doty  came,  he  articidated  the 
Avords,  "  tabernacle  dissolving,"  and  was 
able  to  speak  a  little ;  but  he  was  much 
strengthened  dm'ing  the  visit  of  Mr.  A. 
I  Stronach,  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak  pretty 
'  freely.  Mr.  Stronach  asked  him  if  Jesus 
j  was  precious  ?  He  rephed,  that  "  He  had 
j  always  been  precious  ever  since  he  knew 
I  him, — more  precious  than  life,  than  aiiy- 
thing."  To  the  inquiry  whether  he  felt 
much  pain,  he  replied,  that  "  his  only  pain 
ever  since  he  knew  Christ  had  been  sin  ; 
that  had  been  the  only  cloud  in  his  hori- 
zon." He  also  spoke  of  the  love  of  Christ ; 
he  said,  "  It  was  great,  like  the  sea  around 
us,"  "  It  was  only  last  night,"  he  added, 
"  when  I  was  comparatively  well,  that  it 
seemed  to  me  so  great  that  I  felt  as  if  it 
could  not  be  endured  by  flesh  and  blood  ;" 
and  he  expressively  waved  his  hand,  as  one 
who  cannot  bear  to  see  or  hear  more  of  any- 
thing. He  also  said  to  Mr.  Stronach, 
"  May  grace  be  given  you  to  pray  much 
and  earnestly  for  China  and  its  perishing 
I  millions."  On  one  occasion,  seeing  Chinese 
about  him,  he  exhorted  them  to  seek  Cod. 
One  of  them  replied,  "  God  takes  care  of 
his  people."  This  was  durhig  the  fore- 
noon ;  but  about  two  o'clock  a  reaction 
took  place,  and  he  became  quite  different. 
Hope  vias  revived  that  he  might  yet  be 
spared  to  us,  and  occasionally  a  wish  that 
it  should  be  so  seemed  to  enter  our  dear 
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brother's  breast.  As  his  kmd  medical 
attendant  hmig  over  him,  he  asked,  "  How 
is  it  likely  to  be  ?"  Dr.  Bell  replied,  he 
wished  he  could  hold  out  any  hopes.  This 
satisfied  hhn  ;  but  afterwards  the  doctor 
asked  if  he  would  wish  to  come  back  and 
preach  to  the  Chinese :  "  Ah,  yes,"  he  said, 
"  that  was  it !"  All  his  desire  seemed  to 
be  for  Grod's  work.  He  arranged  some 
temporal  matters  ;  the  sole  thing  to  which 
he  had  regard  was  the  ministry  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  not  merely  things  connected  with, 
religion,  but  the  work  itself, — the  honour 
of  Christ.  He  left  several  discriminating 
and  awakening  messages  to  some  parties 
here.  Of  one  who  was  spoken  of,  and  who, 
one  of  the  brethren  said,  had  been  long 
alout  the  door  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
he  said,  "  There  was  nothing  but  hell  for 
those  who  went  no  further  than  the  door  ; 
there  was  no  middle  place."  This  he  twice 
repeated,  and  it  came  with  peculiar  so- 
lemnity from  his  loving  and  tender  heart. 
Dm'ing  the  afternoon  his  pain  became 
considerable,  as  the  doctor  judged ;  and 
want  of  air  was  very  distressmg  to  him. 
He  was -enabled,  however,  to  give  fervent 
thanks  to  his  Grod  for  all  his  mercy  and 
kindness  to  him.  He  gradually  sank  till 
eight  o'clock,  when  he  expired  without  a 
struggle.  He  fell  sweetly  asleep.  Mr.  Doty, 
Mr.  De  Grijs  (the  Dutch  Tice-Consul  here), 
and  his  brethren  in  the  mission,  being  pre- 
sent,— the  latter,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Douglas,  who  had  gone  to  Ma-ping, 
and  who,  though  a  messenger  had  been 
despatched  to  him  early  in  the  morning, 
was  unable  to  reach  the  river  before  the 
evening  of  the  Sabbath ;  and,  consequently, 
was  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  being  by 
his  brother's  couch,  or  even  attending  his 
funeral. 

Next  morning  being  the  Lord's  day, 
Mr.  Smith  preached  solemnly  on  the  words, 
"  Prepare  to  meet  thy  Grod,  O  Israel." 
The  funeral  was  that  evening  at  half-past 
five,  attended  by  many,  both  Chinese  and 
foreigners.  Mr.  Sandeman  was,  of  course, 
not  understood  by  a  x^ai'ty  of  our  country- 
men here,  who  are  unhappily  engaged  in 
something  widely  different  from  seeking  the 
glory  of  God  among  the  heathen.  Still  it 
was  very  gratifying  to  his  personal  friends 
that  so  many  paid  their  last  tribute  of 
honom*  to  him.    A  praying,  faithful  stand- 


ard-bearer has  fallen  :  surely  God  is  speak- 
ing very  loudly  to  us. 

Oh  that  it  woidd  pleaso  him  to  raise  up 
multitudes  of  praying,  wrestling  labourers 
for  the  v.  ork  in  this  land ! 

May  God  bless  the  solemn  and  heavy 
blow  to  us  all. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sii', 

Yery  truly  yours, 
(Signed)         Alexandee  Geant. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  REV.  GEO. 
SMITH. 

Amoy,  ZOth  June  1858. 
My  Dear  Sir, — During  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Douglas,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Talraage 
of  the  A.merican  Mission,  dispensed  the 
Lord's  Supper  at  Pehchuia,  on  the  first 
Sabbath  of  this  month.  I  went  with 
hira,  desirous  of  being  present  on  the 
occasion.  The  scene  was  altogether  one 
of  great  interest,  and  calculated  to 
awaken  feelings  of  wonder  and  gratitude. 
At  Pehchuia,  as  you  are  aw-are,  the  first 
awakening  on  the  mainland  took  place, 
and  from  it  the  word  of  God  sounded 
out  to  the  surrounding  districts,  and 
came  in  power  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
many  at  Chioh-bey  and  Be-pi  (Ma- 
ping),  two  places  about  equally  remote 
from  Pehchuia,  in  different  directions. 
From  Be-pi  and  Chioh-bey,  a  distance 
of  some  eight  or  ten  miles,  many  of  the  j 
members  and  several  inquirers  came  to 
be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  On  seeing  so  many  sensible 
looking  intelligent  men,  met  together 
amid  a  heathen  community,  and  them- 
selves but  a  short;  time  before  sunk 
in  the  abyss  of  heathenism,  I  could " 
not  but  feel  that  God  had  done  great 
things  in  that  place,  and  had  made  bare 
his  holy  arm  in  the  eyes  of  the  surround- 
ing heathen.  Their  countenances  gave 
evidence  of  a  peace  and  joy  to  which  their 
countrymen  were  utter  strang'fers.  While  • 
met  together  to  commemorate  the  dying 
love  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  there  seemed 
much  of  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love 
among  themselves.  None  of  them 
seemed  to  take  any  credit  to  themselves 
for  what  they  had'  endured  for  the  name 
of  Christ  at  the  hands  of  their  country- 
men, nor  did  they  count  it  a  great  thing 
to  have  travelled  such  distances  (some  of 
them  twelve  miles),  in  order  to  meet  with 
their  Lord  and  Saviour  at  his  own  table. 


MISSIONS. 
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The  sight  was  such  as  might  well  lead 
every  one  who  praysj  aud   labours  for 
China  to  thank  God  and  take  courage. 
Last  Sal)bath  (27th  June)  I  was  at 


During  the  last  few  months  there  have 
been  abundant  opportunities  for  {'Evange- 
listic w^ork  among  the  foreign  vessels  ly- 
ing in  the  harbour.    We  need  greatly  the 


Be-pi.  I  went  there  partly  desirous  of,  prayers  of  all  God's  people  at  home  that 
meeting  with  the  brethren  as  they  had  our  own  souls  may  be  watered  by  a  great 
been  unvisited  for  a  considerable  time,  :  outpouring  of  the  spirit.  The  field  for  la- 
and  partly  wishing  to  see  how  far  I  could  {  bour  here  is  boundless,  millions  who  are 
be  of  any  service  among  them.  I  left '  ready  to  listen  to  the  word  of  life,  are 
Amoy  on  the  Saturday  morning,  and  got !  perishing  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  way 
as  far  as  Pehcliuia  in  the  "  Goods  New- ,  of  salvation,  from  the  paucity  of  labourers. 


Boat,"  and  after  meeting  with  some  of, 
the  brethren  there,  proceeded  by  land  to 


Oh,  for  a  revival  at  home  such  as  is  now 
going  on  in  America,  and  for  the  speedy 


Be-pi.    The  Pehchuia  plain  is  separated  arrival  of  that  time  when  all  the  ends  of 


from  the  Be-pi  districts  by  a  broad  range 
of  hills.  The  hill  district  is  under  culti- 
vation as  well  as  the  plains.  The  road 
from  the  one  place  to  the  other  is  through 
a  richly  cultivated  country,  with  great 
variety  of  scenery.  In  the  evening  Be- 
pi  was  reached,  and  soon  a  group  of 
church  members  met  together  for  evening 
worship.  On  the  Sabbath  there  were 
upwards  of  fifty  people  present,  who 
were  at  least  much  interested  in  the  Gos- 
pel. I  felt  among  them  much  the  same 
as  among  a  number  of  Christians  in 
humble  life  at  home.  They  showed 
much  unaffected  kindness  and  cordialitj-, 
and  special  interest  in  anything  that  gave 
them  a  clearer ,  knowledge  of  Scripture 


the  earth  shall  remember  and  shall  re- 
turn unto  the  Lord. 

With  kind  remembrances  to  all  praying 
friends, 

I  am,  yours  truly, 
(Signed)        George  Smith. 


EXTEACT  OF  LETTER  FROM 
KEY.  W.  0.  BURNS. 

Sivatoio,  21st  Julj/,  1858. 
I  Air  still  preaching  on  the  Lord's  day  to 
our  couutrymen  oi  shipboard.  The  last 
two  Sabbaths  our  meetings  have  been  held 
on  board  a  Scotch  iron  ship,  the  Gauntlet, 
"    is  " 


I  had  much  conversation  with  them  du-  | Captain  Inglis.  His  wife  is  iu  weak 
ring  my  stay  among  them,  and  could  not  |  health,  and  is  a  cousin  of  one  of  our  Indian 
resist  the  icnpression  that  there  had  been  ,  missionaries,  Dr.  Mackay.  I  have  fre- 
clearly  a  great  work  cf  the  spirit  of  God  i  q^^ently  been  visitrng  them  You  will  hear 
in  that  quarter.  The  doctrines  of  grace  ^hat  the  new  treaties  with  China  are  m 
seemed  to  give  expression  to  their  expe-  '  '^^'^  «^  ^^^^^  ^^"1^^^-  ^^^^  "^"^^ 

rience,  and  they  unhesitatingly  gave  to  a 
sovereign  God  all  the  glory  of  calling- 
them  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvel- 
lous light.  While  conversing  with  them 
I  felt  how  strong  an  evidence  of  the  divi- 
nity of  Christianity  was  seen  in  the  fact 
that  old  men,  field  labourers,  and  many 
of  them  without  any  knowledge  what- 
ever of  books,  had  so  clear  an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 


not  liowever  be  expected  from  any  treaty 
agreement  until  the  mind  of  the  community 
become  accommodated  to  the  new  state  of 
the  law.  In  this  quarter  it  may  possibly 
be  a  considerable  time  before  all  the  liberty 
of  entering  the  country  accorded  by  treaty 
can  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  mis- 
sionary. I  am  beginning  to  be  anxious  for 
the  arrival  of  other  missionaries  here,  not 
simply  that  I  might  not  be  alone,  but  that 
I  might  be  less  tied  down  to  the  spot  than 


Making  full  allowance  for  what  these  \  I  now  am  and  have  been  since  my  return 
people  are  and  know,  and  looking  at  it ,  f^'om  Canton,  iu  November,  1856.  An 
as  a  natural  fact,  there  seems  to  me  no  i  American  missionary,  Mr.  Ashmore,  speaks 


way  of  accounting  for  their  condition  but 
by  the  interposition  of  Divine  Power.  In 
this  district  there  are  many  hopeful  ap- 
pearances of  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 
There  is  an  eager  thirst  for  the  word  of 
God.  They  listened  with  great  patience 
to  anything  that  I  attempted  to  say  to 
them,  and  perhaps  from  their  knowledge 
of  Divine  things,  apprehended  my  mean 


of  being  up  here  soon  ;  but  it  may  be  only 
'  for  a  visit,  and  not  as  yet,  to  make  a  per- 
;  manent   .stay.     In   some  parts    of  the 
country   around   this,  cholera  has  been 
raging  a  good  deal  for  a  month  or  two 
,  past ;  and  within  the  last  fortnight  a  good 
many  cases  liave  occurred  at  Swatow.  It 
is  melancholy  to  sec  the  means  to  wliich 
the  people  I'esort  in  order  to  free  themselves 
from  this  dreadful  visitation  of  God's  hand. 


ing  when  it  was  by  no  means  clearly  First  they  had  a  procession  of  lanterns, 
expressed.  each  house  furnishing  one  or  more  large 


NOTICES  01"  BOOKS. 


lanterns,  with  bearers  for  them  ;  this  was 
continued  for  three  successive  nights;  next 
tliej  had  a  pubKc  procession,  continued 
daring  the  day  and  a  great  part  of  the 
night,  with  drums  and  gongs  making  a  dis- 
cordant noise  to  drive  away  evil  spirits 
from  the  streets;  this  was  accompanied  too 
Avith  plays  and  the  exhibitions  of  all  sorts  of 
finery,  children  on  horseback,  etc.  Our 
doors  or  windows  were  shut,  so  that  I 
can  give  no  description  of  what  I  did  not 
wish  to  see  ;  again  the  people  went  out  in 
procession  to  a  neighbouring  field,  and 
drew  water  to  drink,  a  cupful  of  which  was 
ordered  as  a  recipe  against  the  disease. 
These  means  having  failed,  for  tlie  last 
week  or  more  all  animal  food,  fish  or  flesh, 
has  been  forbidden  ;  on  one  day  no  one 
was  to  wash  clothes  ;  and  to  my  surprise, 
on  Monday,  19th,  when  I  went  up  from 
Double  Island,  the  town  appeisred  like  a 
1  forest  of  shipping,  high  fiagstaffs  bemg 
i  erected  in  ail  directions,  formed  of  long 
bamboos,  fixed  the  one  above  the  other, 
and  some  as  high  as  a  siiip's  mast;  to  these 
ai-e  attached  small  flags  ;  and  at  night 
small  lanterns  are  suspended  from  them. 
In  what  way  these  things  are  expected  to 
be  beneficial  I  cannot  ascertain.  The  only 
answer  to  be  got  is  that  they  are  ordered  by 
their  idols  ;  and  this  brings  out  the  most 


affecting  feature  of  the  whole.  There  are 
young  lads  who  either  really  are  possessed 
by  evil  spirits  or  feign  to  be  so,  and  in  a 
kind  of  raving  madness  give  out  what  are 
looked  upon  as  the  oracular  voice  of  the 
idol  whom  the  people  worship.  There  are 
two  prhicipal  idols'  temples  in  Swatovv  ; 
and  both  of  these  idols  have  been  in  suc- 
cession personated  by  tliese  insane  youths, 
by  whom  this  blinded  people  are  led!  It 
is  by  such  direction  that  all  the  foregoing 
remedies  have  been  used  to  save  them  from 
cholera  !  Not  one  word  is  heard  of  the 
need  of  repentance,  or  of  turning  from  any 
of  the  sins  in  v/hich  this  people  are  lying, 
and  in  which  they  seem  to  go  on  with  as 
unblushing  boldness  as  before.  How  true 
that  darkness  covereth  the  earth  and  gross 
darkness  the  people?  What  need  that  He 
should  arise  and  shine  who  is  tiie  Light  of 
the  world  !  In  the  midst  of  such  a  people 
how  weak  and  helpless  does  all  mere 
human  instrumentality  appear,  and  what 
need  have  Grod's  people  to  pray  for  us  that 
in  such  circumstances  our  faith  may  not 
fail,  and  that  we  may  not  sit  down  in 
despondency,  but  still  persevere  in  doing 
the  work  of  the  Lord  among  this  people  ? 
I  shall  here  conclude  these  lines,  wishing 
you  grace  and  peace. 

(Signed)       W.  C.  BuiiNs. 


The  British  Evangelist.  Edited  by  the 
E,ev.  J.  n.  Wilson.  London  ;  Partridge 
and  Co.    Price  3d. 

This  is  the  title  of  ^  new  monthly  can- 
didate for  public  favour.  Its  avowed  and 
noble  aim  is  the  promotion  of  "unity,  zeal, 
and  activity  in  the  churches,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
Christ  in  the  world."  It  has  nov/  reached 
its  fourth  number,  and  it  seems  to  us  to 
supply  a  felt  want,  and  to  have  peculiar 
claims  on  Christ's  earnest  disciples  of  every 
name.  Its  articles  are  stirring  and  emi- 
nently calculated  to  make  individual  Chris- 
tians and  the  church  at  large  more  active 
and  aggressive.  If  we  do  not  mistake 
from  some  initials  appended  to  several  of 


the  articles,  English  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters are  amongst  the  ablest  contributors  to 
"The  Evangelist."  Mr.  Wilson,  the  editor, 
is  the  well-known  and  greatly  esteemed  j 
minister  of  "  The  Ragged  Clim'ch"  of  Aber-  j 
deen,  and  is  himself  an  incarnation  of  a  real  | 
modern  evangelist.    The  information  given  j 
in  this  magazine,  the   most  recent  and  ! 
authentic    revival  movements,    both    at  j 
home  and  in  the  United  States,  forms  one  | 
of  its  peculiar  features.      Started  as  it  ' 
has  been  with  the  most  unselfish  and  un-  ; 
sectarian  designs,  and  eminently  calculated  1 
to  do  good,  we  cordially  recommend  this 
cheap  and  comprehensive  periodical  to  the 
confidence   and  patronage   of  ministers, 
churches,  and  families.  : 
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ANNUAL  COLLECTION  FOE  THE  COLLEGE. 


The  Third  Sabbath — the  21st  of  Novem- 
ber— the  day  fixed  by  appointment  of  Synod 
for  the  Annual  Collection  on  behalf  of  the 
College,  in  all  our  churches,  is  drawing  near, 
and  the  Committee  feel  constrained  to  briuL^ 
the  claims  of  that  Institution  with  far  more 
than  ordinary  urgency  before  t!ie  congrega- 
tions. 

On  no  previous  occasion  has  there  been 
so  much  reason  for  fostering  and  extending 
our  academic  Institute  as  now,  and  never 
was  its  need  of  material  supplies  so  great  as 
at  present.  The  funds  are  already  more 
than  exhausted,  while  an  unavoidable  ex- 
pense must  be  added  to  this  year's  disburse- 
ments, occasioned  by  the  removal  from  Great 
Ormond  Street  to  Queen  Square,  at  Mid- 
summer last.* 

That  our  College  is  identified  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
England  we  hold  to  be  no  longer  disputed. 
Any  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point 
that  may  ever  have  existed  has  been  long 
set  at  rest  by  the  fact,  that  so  large  and 
increasing  a  proportion  of  our  churches  owe 
to  it  their  ministers,  and  that  the  missioi::ary 
and  colonial  fields  are,  to  some  extent,  sup- 
plied by  its  alumni.  Besides,  at  this  mo- 
ment, events  seem  to  indicate  that  the  pure 
doctrines,  wholesome  discipline,  and  comely 
order  of  our  church  are,  in  no  small  degree, 
attracting  the  favourable  observation  of  a 
portion  of  the  English  ])ublic,  and  that 
"  doors  wide  and  effectual  "  are,  in  several 
quarters,  likely  to  open  to  us.  Already  we 
are  not  without  hearty  invitations  to  enter 
in  and  occupy  "  vineyards  and  oliveyards 
which  we  have  not  planted,  and  cities  which 
we  have  not  built,"  and  it  is  to  our  College 
alone  that,  under  God,  we  can  look  for  the 
men  we  need  to  meet  the  new  claims  hence 
arising  on  our  faithfulness  and  our  zeal. 

Since  the  rising  of  Synod  three  of  the 
students  of  former  years  have  been  licensed 
to  preach,  and  are  now  occupying  useful 
stations,  whilst  the  average  attendance  upon 
the  classes  will  be  well  maintained  during 
the  present  session.  Nevertheless,  the  Com- 
mittee, in  view  of  so  many  claims  on  the 
church  for  new  labourers,  would  f.  in  have 


suggested,  on  this  occasion,  to  ail  ministers 
and  office-bearers,  as  well  as  to  Christian 
parents,  the  duty  of  rendering  their  prayer-  j 
fal  aid  in  this  direction,  because  they  must 
have  the  best  means  of  knowing  whether 
there  exist  young  men  in  their  congrega- 
tions and  families  endowed  with  the  requisite 
piety  and  talents,  who  might  be  judiciously 
encouraged  to  ofier  themselves  as  students, 
with  a  view  to  the  future  ministry  of  our  i 
church  and  the  extension  of  its  borders,  j 
But  however  important  this  subject  may  at  \ 
present  be,  another  care  in  the  meantime  j 
must  take  the  precedence,  for  while  other 
circumstances  are  so  favourable  and  the 
Committee  have  only  to  congratulate  the 
church  on  past  successes,  and  to  point  to 
inviting  fields  awaiting  future  labours,  they 
are  irresistibly  recalled  to  the  immediate 
demands  of  the  Institution  for  that  material 
support,  without  which,  in  the  midst  of  a 
career  so  successful,  so  honourable,  and  so 
promising,  it  must  languish  and  die. 

They  would  remind  congregations  that 
the  contributions  arising  from  collections 
have  hitherto  formed  but  a  limited  portion 
of  the  necessary  funds  —  a  considerable 
amount  having  been  furnished  by  special 
donations  and  heavy  guarantees  from  staunch 
friends  of  the  cause — without  which  the 
College  could  never  have  attained  its  present 
position.  "While  grateful  to  God  for  having 
raised  up  these  influential  supporters,  the 
Committee  feel  that  it  is  most  important  to 
the  stability  of  the  Institution  that  congre- 
gations should  bear  their  fair  proportion  of 
the  burden,  and  that  the  honour  as  well  as 
the  expense  should  be  more  duly  distributed. 
The  present  serious  deficiency  in  the  funds 
warrants  the  utmost  urgency  in  making  this 
appeal,  and  the  Committee  cherish  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  liberally  responded  to.  If 
each  friend  of  the  church  will  "give  as  God 
hath  prospered  him  all  anxiety  will  cease, 
and  the  end  desired  will  be  at  once  attained. 

By  order  of  Committee, 

Arch".  T.  Hitchie, 

Treasurer. 


*  The  lease  of  the  former  premises  expired  at  that  term;  and  a  sale  to  another  party  having  been 
previously  effected  without  due  notice  given  to  the  Committee,  it  was  found  impossible  to  retain  them 
on  any  terms. 
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PEESBYTERY  OF  BIRillXGHAiT. 

This  Presbytery  met  at  Dudley  on  the 
5th  of  October,  and  Avas  didy  constituted. 
Rev.  Kason  Brown,  Moderator.  An  appU- 
catioii  from  Hanley,  requesting  the  Pres- 
bytery to  recommend  them  for  a  grant  to 
the  Home  Mission  Committee,  was  consi- 
dered, and  it  was  resolved,  "  That  the 
Presbytery,  whilst  in  the  special  circum- 
stances agreeing  for  this  year  to  recommend 
them  for  support,  yet  considering  that  from 
this  time  forward  Hanley  should  be  self- 
sustaining,  recommends  that  any  assistance 
rendered  should  be  as  a  special  donation, 
and  that  contingent  on  the  immediate 
formation  of  a  Congregational  association." 

Dr.  Mackenzie  reported  to  the  Presby- 
tery that  the  congregation  at  Broad  Street, 
Birmingham,  had  reduced  then'  mortgage 
debt  by  the  payment  of  £500,  which  had 
been  paid  to  the  mortgagee  during  the  last 
few  weeks,  leaving  the  total  debt  now  due 
on  the  church,  £1,000.  The  Presbytery 
expressed  their  great  gratification  at  the 
satisfactory  statement  made  by  Dr.  Mac- 
kenzie. 

Mr.  Dunn,  a  licentiate,  supplying  at  the 
Cape,  Smethwick,  laid   on  the  table  his 
extract  of  license  from  the  Presbytery  of 
London,  and  was  recognised  as  a  proba- 
tioner within  the  bounds.    The  Clerk  read 
to  the  Presbytery  the  copy  of  a  communi- 
cation forwarded  by  him  to  the  Home  Mis- 1 
sion  Committee  along  with  the  minute  of ! 
Presbytery  relative  to  the  Cape,  Smethwick  ' 
agreed  to  at  last  meeting  ;  and  also  read  the 
reply  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee,  to 
the  effect  that  the  committee  are  of  opinion  j 
that  the  congregation  at  the  Cape,  Smeth-  { 
wick  are   not  in  a  condition  to  call  a  j 
minister,  and  that  the  Committee  would  I 
not  feel  warranted  in   holding  out   the  j 
prospect  of  pecuniary  aid.    Thereafter  it  i 
was  resolved,  "  That  in  these  cu-cumstances 
the  Presbytery  AT ould  not  feel  justified  in 
proceeding  to  the  settlement  of  a  pastor  at 
the    Cape,  Smethwick,   at   jDresent,  but 
would  encourage  the  congregation  to  per-  j 
severe  in  the  hope  that  increasing  prosperity  . 
may  after  some  time  place  them  in  such 
circumstances  as  to  justify  tlie  Presbytery  ! 
in  complying  with  their  desire."  | 

A  Home  Mission  Schedule  from  Staf-  j 
ford  was  laid  on  the  table,  and,  after  inquiry, 
was  directed  to  be  attested.     The  Presby- 
tery adjourned  to  meet  at  Broad  Street,  I 
Birmingham,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  De- : 
cember,  at  ten  o'clock. 


PEESBYTERY  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Presbytery 
was  held  at  Alnwick,  October  12th,  1858. 
Sederuut :   Messrs.   Anderson,    Clugston,  ; 
Lenuie,  Catlicart,  Fergus,  Forsyth,  Benvie,  j 
and  the  Clerk,  Ministers,  ! 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Davidson,  the  ex-  i 
Moderator,  Mr.  Clugston,  took  the  chau-.  | 
The  minutes  of  last  quarterly  meeting  and  | 
subsequent  meetings  were  read  and  sus-  ! 
tained.  In  regard  to  St.  James's,  Alnwick, 
Mr.  Anderson  reported  that  he  had  ful- 
filled the  appointment  of  the  Presbytery, 
and  produced  a  certified  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cumberland 
to  the  effect  that,  on  the  5th  of  October 
they  had  loosed  Mr.  Douglas  from  his  pre- 
sent charge,  and  mstructed  him  to  wait 
upon  the  orders  of  the  Presbytery  of  Nor- 
thumberland, whereupon  the  Presbytery 
resolved  to  proceed  with  Mr.  Douglas's 
induction  with  all  convenient  speed,  and 
agreed  to  meet  at  Alnwick,  in  St.  James's 
Church,  for  that  purpose  on  Tuesday,  26th 
current,  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  appoint  Mr. 
Benvie  to  pi'each,  the  Moderator,  Mr.  Davi- 
son, to  ask  the  questions,  induct,  and  address 
the  minister,  and  Mr.  Edwards  to  address 
the  people.  The  Presbytery  to  appoint  Mr. 
Fergus  to  serve  the  edict  to  that  efiect 
in  St.  James's  Church  on  Sabbath,  17th 
current.  The  Clerk  was  instructed  to  in- 
form Ml'.  Douglas  of  the  above  resolutions 
in  respect  to  his  induction. 

The  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Alnwick  on  Tuesday  26th,  current,  at  eleven 
o'clock.    Closed  with  prayer. 

PEESBYTEEY  OF  BERWICK. 

This  Presbytery  met  at  Berwick,  on  the 
31st  August.  Sederunt:  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fraser, 
Moderator ;    Messrs.  Munro,  Robinson, 
Cant,  and  Thomson,  Ministers ;  Messrs. 
Paxton,  Waddel,  and  Smith,  Elders.  | 
The  minutes  of  former  meeting  were  read  i 
and  sustained.    Tiie  Rev.  Messrs.  Rodger  I 
(Coldstream)  andKetchan  (Mordington)  be- 
ing present,  were  associated.  Mr.  Cant,  Con-  ; 
vener  of  the  Committee,  appointed  to  ex-  j 
amine  the  Presbyterial  records  and  papers  j 
handed  to  the    Presbytery  by   the  late 
Clerk,  reported  that  the  whole  had  been  1 
examined,  and  a  list  of  the  documents  | 
drawn  up»  in  chronological  order  ;  and  in  | 
name  of  the  Committee  recommended  that  ' 
the  list  be  attested,  and  placed  in  the  hands  I 
of  the  Clerk.  | 
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The  report  was  received,  and  the  recom- 
mendrttion  adopted. 

Mr.  Brown,  student  in  divinity,  appeared, 
and  was  examined  on  the  subjects  pre- 
scribed to  him,  with  a  view  to  his  entering 

I  on  the  second  year  of  his  course,  and 
acquitted  himself  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  Presbytery. 

The  Presbytery  then  proceeded  to  take 
Messrs.  Haig  and  Yallance  on  trials,  when 
they  delivered  a  lecture,  popular  sermon, 
homily,  exegesis,  and  G-reek  exercise,  and 
were  examined  on  Hebrew  (New  Testa- 
ment) G-reek,  Chui'ch  History,  and  the  Con- 

I  stitution  and  Formularies  of  the  Church. 

I  The  Presbytery  unanimously  agreed  that 
they  be  sustained. 

Eesolved,  That  Mr.  Yallance's  ordination 
take  place  at  Horncliffe,  on  .Thursday,  the 
9th  September.  Mr.  Thomson,  Mr.  Cant, 
and  Mr.  Terras  to  conduct  the  services. 
Tliat  Mr.  Haig's  ordination  take  place  at 
xs  orham,  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  Septem- 
ber. Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Fraser,  and  Mr. 
Muuro  to  conduct  the  services.  Appointed 
that  the  edicts  be  served  at  Hornchffe 
and  Xorham,  on  Sabbath  first. 

Home  Mission  Schedule  from  North 
Sunderland  was  read  and  attested. 

The  Session  and  Deacons'  Coiu't  books 

,  were  ordered  to  be  brought  up  at  next 

;  ordinary  meeting. 

After  transacting  some  business  of  a  more 
private  nature,  the  court  adjourned  to  meet 

j  at  Horncliffe,  the  9th  proximo,  at  half-past 

I  eleven  a.m. ;  and  appointed  next  ordinary 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Bankhill  Church,  on 
Tuesday,  the  30th  November  next,  at  half- 
past  eleven  a.m. 

I  At  Hornchffe,  the  9th  September,  1858, 
the  Presbytery  met  by  adjournment,  and 
was  duly  constituted. 

Present :   Eev.  Mr.  Cant,  Moderator, 

I  pro  teni.    Messrs.  Munro,  Eraser,  Terras, 

;  Robinson,  and  Thomson,  Ministers;  Mr. 

!  Paxton,  Elder. 

The  minutes  of  former   meeting  were 

;  read,  and  sustained.  Mr.  Robinson  was  ap- 

'  pointed  clerk,  joro  Mr.  Vallance's  edict 
was  returned  duly  ^attested,  and  -was  read 
by  the  Clerk.  Mr.  Thomson  preached  an 
appropriate  and  able  sermon  from  Rom.  i. 
16 ;  Mr.  Munro,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Cant, 
gave  an  address  on  Presbyterianism.  Mr. 
Cant,  having  called  on  Mr.  Yallance,  and 
put  to  him  the  usual  questions,  did,  with 
the  help  of  the  brethren  present,  by  solemn 
prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands,  ordain  and 
set  hun  apart  to  tlie  work  of  the  holy 

;  ministrv-.  Mr.  Terras  addressed  the  minis- 
ter and  people. 

At  dismissal,  Mr.  Yallance  received  a 
cordial  welcome  from  the  congregation ; 
he  then  signed  the  formula,  and  his  name 
■was  ordered  to  be  added  to  the  roll. 


Adjourned  to  meet  at  Norham,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  15th  instant,  at  half-past 
eleven  a.m. 

The  Presbytery  met  by  adjournment  at 
Norham,  15th  September,  and  was  duly 
constituted.  Sederunt  :  Rev.  Mr.  Eraser, 
Moderator  ;  Messrs.  Munro,  Terras,  Robin- 
son, Cant,  Thomson,  and  Yallance,  Minis- 
ters; Mr.  Steel,  Elder. 

The  minutes  of  former  meeting  were  read 
and  sustamed. 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Eoreman  (Leven),'Eair- 
bairu  (Greenlaw),  Turnbull  (Eyemouth), 
Ketchan  (Mordington),  Rodger  (Cold- 
stream), and  Spence  (Houndwood),  being 
present,  were  associated. 

Mr.  Haig's  edict  having  been  returned 
duly  attested,  the  Presbytery  proceeded  to 
the  church,  when  Mr.  Robinson  preached 
an  able  and  impressive  sermon  from 
John  i.  18.  Mr.  Eraser  gave  an  address  on 
Presbyterianism,  and  ordained.  Mr.  Munro 
addressed  the  minister  and  people.  After 
divine  service,  Mr.  Haig  received  a  cordial 
welcome  from  the  people. 

The  Presbytery  having  resumed  their 
session,  Mr.  Haig  signed  the  formula,  and 
was  received  as  a  member  of  the  court, 
and  his  name  added  to  the  roll. 

Mr.  Cant  intimated  that  as  he  had  now 
succeeded  in  procuring  a  suitable  site  for  a 
manse,  he  intended  applying  to  Christian 
friends  for  contributions  to  enable  liim  to 
commence  the  building,  and  asked  the 
Presbytery  to  recommend  his  appeal.  The 
Presbytery  feeling  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
forward  the  views  of  their  brother  as  far 
as  they  can,  cordially  and  unanimously 
agreed  to  grant  the  same. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  Bankhill  Church, 
on  Tuesday,  30th  November,  as  formerly 
appointed. 


PKESBYTEET  OF  LOITDON. 

The  Presbytery  of  London  met  at  29, 
Queen  Square,  on  the  12th  October. 

Present :  Mr.  Burns,  Moderator ;  Drs. 
M'Crie,  Lorimer,  Hamilton,  and  Weir ; 
Messrs.  Stewart,  Ballantyne,  Chalmers, 
M'Millan,  Thomson,  Eisher,  Wright, 
White,  Alexander,  and  Duncan,  Ministers  ; 
Messrs.  Ritchie,  Matheson,  Gibson,  Gar- 
den, George,  Black,  and  Robb,  Elders. 

Mr.  Duncan  reported  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  given  supplies  to  Rochester,  and 
that  there  -was  every  prospect  of  a  flourish- 
ing congregation  being  speedily  formed  in 
that  town,  a  building  almost  capable  of  con- 
taining between  400  and  500  sittings  being 
offered  to  the  Committee  on  very  favour- 
I  able  terms.     It  was  resolved  to  have  a 
!  collection  in  all  the  congregations  of  this 
1  Presbytery,  to  enable  the  Committee  to 
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rent  the  building  for  a  twelvemonth,  and 
to  make  application  to  the  Home  Mission 
for  a  grant  in  aid  of  supplies. 

Mr.  Kitcliie  I'eportcd  favourably  in  re- 
gard to  Millwall,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
a  moiety  of  the  collection  appointed  above 
should  bo  given  to  that  station. 

Mr.  Eallantyne  reported  on  the  examina- 
tion of  the  students  on  their  summer 
exercises.  It  was  highly  complimentary 
to  the  whole. 

An  application  was  made  for  the  modera- 
tion of  a  call  to  a  minister  for  the  Cale- 
donian Road  Church,  which  was  granted  ; 
and  Mr.  Fisher  was  appointed  to  preside. 

The  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  jS"ovember. 


SntelligBiirt 


Opening  of  the  College  Session. — 
The  winter  session  of  the  College  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England  was  opened 
ill  tlie  new  premises,  29,  Queen's  Square, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  5th  of  October  last, 
when  a  public  lecture  was  delivered  by 
Professor  Lorimer.  Among  those  present, 
were  Professor  M'Crie,  Dr.  Hamilton, 
Messrs.  Fisher,  Keedy,  Whyte,  and  Mac- 
millan,  ministers;  Messrs.  Gillespie,  Mathc- 
son,  Eitchie,  Morris,  &e.,  ruling  elders ; 
and  a  considerable  number  of  students  and 
Christian  friends.  Tlie  subject  of  the  lec- 
ture was  historical,  and  was  treated  in  a 
method  both  novel  and  interesting.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  circumstance  that  we  are 
now  living  in  the  year  1858,  which  is  at 
once  the  tercentenary  of  the  Ileformation 
in  England,  at  the  accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  the  bicentenary  of  the  fall  of 
Puritanism,  at  the  death  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well; and  the  centenary  of  the  great 
evangelical  revival  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury,— Dr.  Lorimer  illustrated  these 
various  epochs,  and  showed  the  position  of 
our  Church  in  reference  to  each  of  them. 
He  took  occasion  also  to  advert,  in  happy 
terms,  to  the  denial  lately  put  forth  by  Dr. 
Beard,  of  Mancliester,  to  our  claim  of 
identity  with  the  English  Presbyterians  of 
past  days.  The  lecture,  which  was  marked 
throughout  by  great  mental  vigour  of 
thought  and  perfect  mastery  of  the  subject, 
was  listened  to  with  deep  interest ;  and  on 
a  motion  being  made,  and  unanimously 
responded  to,  the  reverend  lecturer  agreed 
to  send  his  notes  to  the  'English  Freshy- 
terian  Messenger.  We  have  tlius  an  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  his  excellent  lecture  to 
our  readers  in  the  present  number. 

The  new  premises  are  situated  much 
more  advantageously  than  before,  in  a  quiet 
and  pleasant  locality,  and  consist  of  a  large 
maniion,  with  a  projecting  wing  in  the  rear, 


which  forms  commodious  rooms  for  the 
classes  and  the  library,  as  well  as  furnishing 
accommodation  to  tlie  meetings  of  Presby- 
tery and  committees.  Wc  understand  that 
the  expense  connected  with  the  removal  has 
been  considerable  ;  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  our  friends  will  consider  this  as  an 
additional  reason  for  more  liberal  con- 
tributions towards  the  support  of  our  col- 
legiate institution. 


PROPOSED  UNIONS"  of  the  UNITED 
PRESBYTERIAN  AND  OF  THE 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF 
CANADA.  ! 

{From.  "  The  Fcclesiastical  and  Missiona:"^  \ 
Record  "  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  i 
Canada.) 

The  Committees  on  union  appointed  by 
the  recent  Synods  of  the  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Canada,  met  at  Toronto  on  the  18th 
August,  and  continued  their  deliberations 
during  that  and  the  following  day. 

There  were  present  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Dr.  William 
Taylor  (convener).  Dr.  Jennings  ;  Messrs. 
Thornton,  Kennedy,  Aitken,  Skinner,  and 
Gibson,  ministers.  On  behalf  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  there 
appeared  Messrs.  Ure  (convener),  Scott, 
Eraser,  Grregg,  Ross,  and  Laing,  ministers  ; 
Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Heron,  elders. 

The  Rev.  W.  Aitken  was  called  to  the 
chair.  The  conveners  laid  on  the  table 
their  instructions  from  their  respective 
Synods. 

The  Committee  proceeded  to  frame  a 
"  Basis  of  Union,"  and  after  lengthened 
and  prayerful  deliberation  unanimously 
agreed  on  the  following  articles.  On 
separating,  the  brethren  gave  thanks  to 
God  for  the  progress  made,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  desirable  object  for  the 
promotion  of  which  they  have  laboured, 
may  be  remembered  m  prayer  by  the  mem- 
bers of  both  the  churches  concerned. 

I.  Of  Holy  Scripture.— 'n\3it  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
being  the  inspired  word  of  God,  are  the 
supreme  and  infalhble  rule  of  faith  and 
life. 

//.  Of  the  Sxihordinate  Standards. — 
That  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
with  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms, 
are  received  by  the  church  as  her  subordi- 
nate standards,  and  as  exhibiting  the  sense 
in  which  the  Holy  Scripture  is  to  be  under- 
stood. 

But  whereas  certain  sections  of  the  said 
Confession  of  Faith,  which  treat  of  the 
power  or  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate,  have 
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been  objected  to,  as  teaching  principles 
adverse  both  to  the  right  of  pi-ivate  judg- 
ment in  rehgious  matters,  and  to  the  pre- 
rogatives which  Christ  has  rested  in  his 
Church,  it  is  to  be  understood  : 

1.  That  no  interpretation  of  these  sec- 
tions is  held  by  this  cliurch,  which  would 
interfere  with  the  fullest  forbearance,  as  to 
any  differences  of  opinion  which  may  pre- 
ynii,  on  the  question  of  the  endowment  of 
tbe  Church  by  the  State. 

2.  That  no  interpretation  of  these  sec- 
tions can  be  received  by  this  church,  which 
would  accord  to  the  State  any  authority  to 
violate  that  liberty  of  conscience  and  right 
of  private  judgment  which  are  asserted  in 
Chap.  XX.  Sect.  2  of  the  Confession  ;  and 
in  accordance  with  the  statements  of 
which  this  church  holds  that  every  person 
ought  to  be  at  full  liberty  to  search  the 
Scriptures  for  himself,  and  to  follow  out 
what  he  conscientiously  believes  to  be  the 
teaching  of  Scripture,  wdthout  let  or 
hindrance. 

3.  That  no  interpretation  of  those  sec- 
tions can  be  received  by  this  church, 
which  would  admit  of  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  State  with  the  spiritual  in- 
dependence of  the  Church,  as  set  forth  in 
Chap.  XXX.  of  the  Confession. 

III.  Of  the  Heads/dp  of  Christ  over  the 
Church. — That  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  only  King  and  Head  of  his  Church  ; 
that  he  has  made  her  free  from  all  external 
or  secular  authority  in  the  administration 
of  her  affairs,  and  that  she  is  bound  to 
assert  and  defend  this  liberty  to  the  utmost, 
and  ought  not  to  enter  into  such  engage- 
ments with  any  party  as  would  be  pre- 
judicial thereto. 

IV.  Of  the  Headship  of  Christ  over  the 
Nations,  and  the  Duty  of  the  Civil  Magis- 
trate.— That  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as 
Mediator,     is    invested    with  universal 
sovereignty,   and   is    therefore   Xing  of 
nations,  and  tliat  all  men,  in  every  capacity 
and  relation,  are  bound  to  obey  his  will  as 
revealed  in  liis  word  ;  and  particularly,  that 
the  civil  magistrate  (including  under  that 
term  all  who  are  in  any  way  concerned  in 
the  legislative  or  administrative  action  of 
the  State)  is  bound  to  regulate  his  oflicial  ' 
procedure  as  well  as  his  personal  conduct  i 
by  the  I'evealed  will  of  Christ,  to  bow  to  1 
the  authority  of  Christ  as  King  of  nations,  i 
and   conduct   his    whole    administration  I 
according  to  the  dictates  of  the  word  of! 
God,  while  he  does  not  interfere  with  the 
religious  liberty  of  individuals,   and  has  1 
respect  to  their  conscientious  convictions,  j 

r.   Of  Church  Government.— That  the  I 
system  of  polity  exhibited  in  the  AVest-  ■ 
minster  form  of  government,  in  so  far  as  it  : 
declares  a  plurality  of  eldex'S  for  eacli  con- 
gregation, the  official  equality  of  Presbyters, ' 


who  minister  in  word  and  doctrine  without 
any  officers  in  the  chm'ch  superior  to  the 
said  Presbyters,  and  the  unity  of  the 
church,  in  a  due  subordination  of  a  smaller 
part  to  a  larger,  and  of  a  larger  to  the 
whole,  is  the  government  of  this  church, 
and  is  in  the  general  features  of  it  herein 
set  forth,  believed  by  this  church  to  be 
founded  on,  and  agreeable  to,  the  word  of 
God. 

VI.  Of  TVorship.— That  the  ordinances 
of  worship  shall  be  administered  in  this 
church  as  they  have  heretofore  been  by 
the  respective  bodies  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, in  a  general  accordance  with  the 
directions  contained  in  the  Westminster 
Directory  of  Vv'orship. 

f Notes  on  the  Article  IV.  hy  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church: — 

1.  That  the  first  part  of  it  having  rela- 
tion to  Christ's  headship  over  the  nations, 
has  always  been  one  of  the  things  most 
sui'ely  believed  and  most  firitdy  maintained 
by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  slie  has  constantly  and 
carefully  guarded  against  the  practical  in- 
ference drawn  from  it  by  some,  that  Chi'ist, 
as  King  of  nations,  delegates  his  power  to 
earthly  kings — that  they  are  in  any  sense 
his  vicegerents,  or  that  magisterial  inter- 
ference in  matters  purely  of  a  religious 
nature  is  a  medium  through  which  Christ 
exercises  the  authority  with  which,  as  King 
of  nations,  he  is  invested. 

2.  That  the  second  part  of  this  article, 
having  reference  to  the  duty  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  is  to  be  understood  as  simply 
expressing  what  the  Committee  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  believe  to  be 
the  general  sentiments  held  by  that  church 
on  the  subject,  for  no  declaration  of  senti- 
ment regarding  it  has  been  required  by  her 
as  a  term  of  communion,  and  their  instruc- 
tions forbid  their  acknowdedging  it  now  in 
that  character.) 

D.  Feaser,  Clerh. 


UNION  OF  THE  FEEE  CHURCH 
AND  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

{From  '•'•The  Charlottetoivn  {Prince  Edward 
Island)  Protector.^') 

A  Conference  has  been  held  in  the  Free 
Church, in  this  city,  between  the  Free  Church 
Presbytery  and  the  Presbytery  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  in  connection  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Nova  Scotia.  All  the 
ministers,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
elders,  of  both  Presbyteries,  were  present. 
The  design  of  this  conference  was,  to  for- 
ward the  completion  of  the  union,  which  has 
been  so  long  discussed,  and  whicli  is  so  de- 
sirable, between  the  Free  Church  and  the 
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Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
meeting  was  of  a  most  friendly  character. 
The  members  of  both  Presbyteries  cordially 
entered  into  the  object  of  the  conference^ 
Explanations  were  made  Avhich  happily 
tended  to  remove  misunderstandings,  and 
thus  pave  the  way  for  the  speedy  completion 
of  the  contemplated  object.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  general  impression  that  we  had  deli- 
berated long  enough,  and  that  the  time  for 
action  was  come.  It  was  felt  that  the  com- 
mon cause  would  be  greatly  advantaged  by 
an  immediate  union. 

The  points  of  difference  between  the  two 
bodies  were  discussed  in  the  most  unreserved, 
friendly,  and  candid  manner.  The  basis  of 
union  agreed  upon  between  the  Free  Church 
and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada  seemed  to  be  approved  of  by  the 
members  of  both  Presbyteries.  The  matter 
in  regard  to  the  support  of  religion  by  the 
Stsite  was  not  overlooked.  While  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  a  perfect  agreement  among 
themselves,  between  the  members  of  either 
body — while  there  were  slight  differences  of 
opinion — and  while  there  was  no  probability 
that  this  would  become  a  practical  question, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  make  it  a  matter- 
of  forbearance.  Thus  one  obstacle  after 
another  vanished  when  it  came  to  be  grap- 
pled with.  The  conference,  which  was  most 
agreeable  throughout,  terminated  in  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution  moved 
by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  ISPLeod,  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Sutherland,  and  unanimously 
resolved,  "  That  this  conference  approves 
of  the  basis  of  union  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Free  Church,  and  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Nova  Scotia  in  Truro,  in 
1844;  that  they  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
unite  on  said  basis  ;  that  they  agree  to  re- 
quest the  moderators  of  their  respective 
Synods  to  call  a  pro  re  nata  meeting  for 
Synodical  conference  on  the  subject  of  union, 
to  be  held  in  Pictou,  on  the  13th  October 
first  ensuing,  at  eleven  o'clock  a.m. ;  and 
that  the  Free  Church  Presbytery  of  Pictou, 
and  that  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  N.S.,  together  with  the  Commit- 
tees for  conference  upon  union,  be  solicited 
to  co-operate  with  us  in  making  the  above 
request." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that 
we  hail  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction  the 
very  gratifying  results  of  this  Conference.' 
It  is  plain  that,  if  the  other  Presbyteries  of 
the  Free  Church,  and  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Nova  Scotia,  be  as  anxious  for 
union  as  the  Presbyteries  of  P.  E.  Island, 
the  event  can  no  longer  be  either  distant  or 
doubtful.  Nay,  we  would  venture  to  go 
farther.    "We  hope  and  most  sincerely  wish 


to  see  a  union  of  all  the  Presbyterian  bodies 
in  these  provinces.     It  is  time,  not  only 
that  Presbyterians,  but  all  Protestant  bodies, 
should  draw  closer  together.    They  have  a 
common  enemy  to  encounter.  Romanism 
is  their  uncompromising  foe.    She  wages 
against  them  an  unceasing  war.    Her  efforts 
for  their  overthrow  never  for  a  moment 
•ease.    If  they  should  not  be  apparent,  still, 
they  are  secretly  carried  on  ; — she  is  sappin 
and  mining.    And  she  boasts  of  her  unitj 
Let  Protestants  present  to  her  an  undividc 
front — a  united  phalanx, — and  they  will  1 
victorious. 


a. 

I 
I 
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NORTH  SHIELDS. 
It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  note  th; 
growing  prosperity  of  our  congregation  ii 
North  Shields,  under  the  ministry  of  our 
excellent  brother,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Mac- 
kenzie.   The  church,  which  was  closed  for 
repairs  for  about  ten  weeks,  was  opened 
on  the  10th  of  October,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  comfortable  churches 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle. 

The  annual  soiree  of  the  congrega- 
tion took  place  recently  in  the  Albion 
Hotel  Assembly  Rooms.  Upwards  of  400 
members  of  the  congregation  and  their 
friends  took  tea  together  on  the  occasio 
after  which  an  interesting  meeting  w-  '*' 
held,  which  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  M  - 
kenzie  himself.  In  the  course  of  the  eve. ' 
ing  Mr.  Duncan  Sharp,  on  the  part  of  tht 
ladies  of  the  congregation,  presented  Mr.  ' 
Mackenzie  with  a  handsome  pulpit  gown 
and  cassock,  as  a  token  of  their  affection 
and  respect  for  himself,  and  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  ministerial  labours  amongst 
them  as  their  pastor.  Mr.  Mackenzie  re- 
plied in  an  appropriate  manner,  and  con- 
cluded with  the  remark,  that  "  the  ladies 
would  enhance  the  value  of  the  gift  very 
much  if  they  follov.  ed  it  up  by  prayer  that 
he  might  be  qualified  in  ail  his  ministering 
with  the  spirit  of  lore,  of  power,  and  of  a 
sound  mind."  The  meeting  was  afterwards 
addressed  by  Mr.  Glover,  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Brown,  Halslatt,  Scott,  and  Stark,  &c., 
and  after  spending  a  plea:-ant  and  profit- 
able evening  at  the  Albion  Hotel  Assembly 
Rooms,  the  meeting  separated  at  an  early 
hour. 


GOOD  STATIONERY  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

at  a.  BLIGHT'S,  168,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.G. 


Now  Ready. 

THE  COMMENTARY  WHOLLY  BIBLICAL :  an  Exposition  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  very  Words  of  Scripture.    Maps,  Indexes,  &c. 
Three  Volumes,  small  4to.,  bevelled  boards.    Price  £3  Ss. 
Specimens,  with  List  of  Styles  and  Prices  of  Binding,  by  post,  free. 
London  :  Samuel  Bagster  &  Sons,  15,  Paternoster  Row. 

BANK  OF  DEPOSIT, 

ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1844. 

3,    PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON. 

Parties  desirous  of  Inyesting  Money  are  requested  to  examine  the  Plan  of  The  Bank 
OF  Deposit,  by  which  a  high  rate  of  interest  may  be  obtained  with  ample  security. 
Deposits  made  by  Special  Agreement,  may  be  withdrawn  without  notice.  The  interest 
■=  payable  in  January  and  July.    Forms  for  opening  Accounts  sent  free  on  application. 

PETER  MOREISON,  Managing  Director. 

MUSLIN  EMBROIDERY,  BRAIDING,  &c. 

The  newest  Designs  on  the  Best  Muslin. 

Ladies'  Jackets, 
Chndi*en's  Dresses,  Jackets,  Capes,  &c. 
Collars,  Sleeves,  Handkerchiefs,  Caps.  S 
D'Oyley's,  Cushions,  Fish,  Cheese,  and  Bread  Cloths. 
Shppers,  Smoking-caps,  &c. 
'  Price  Lis.t  Free.    A  Collar  for  5  stamps. 

The  "  Queen"  Collar,  price  Is.,  Sleeves  to  match,  23.  6d., 
The  "Princess  Royal,"  9d.,  Sleeves,  2s., 
Are  New  Shapes  and  Beautiful  Designs. 
Mrs.  WiLCOCKSON,  44,  Groodge  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

New  Edition,  with  Supplementary  Cases,  Post  Free  from  the  Author  for  Five  Stamp 


CONSUMPTION  &c 


ITS    CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS,   PROGRESS,  AND   SUCCESSFUL  TREAT- 
TENT,  with  various  interesting  Cases  selected  from  memoranda  and  correspondence, 
i  by  G-EOEGE  Thomas  Congreve,  Coombe  Lodge,  Peckham. 

READ  THIS !— Caution !  Caution  ! 
c  ARPER  TWELVETREES'  PENNY  PATENT  SOAP  POWDER,  for  Cheap, 
c      Easy  and  Expeditious  Washing,  without  Rubbing.   Purchasers  should  inquire  for 
t .  'per  Twelvetrees'  Soap  Powder,'  insist  upon  having  Harper  Twelvetrees'  Soap 
I    der  ;  and  see  before  leaving  the  shop  that  they  are  supplied  with  '  Harper  Twelve- 
es'  Soap  Powder ;'  which  is  the  cheapest,  the  easiest,  the  safest,  the  most  efficacious, 
«nd  the  most  agreeable  Washing  Preparation  ever  invented.    It  supersedes  soap,  soda, 
potash,  and  contains  neither  lime,  ammonia,  nor  any  injurious  ingredient  whatever. 
This  surprisingly  economical  article  saves  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  in  its  use,  besides  all 
the  wear  and  tear  from  the  usual  method  of  hand-rubbing  and  brushing  ;  and  is  less 
injurious  to  the  fabric  than  the  best  soap.    Flannels  become  white  and  soft,  like  new. 
Coloured  articles  retain*  their  original  brilliancy.    White  things  are  much  impi'oved, 
and  keep  their  colour,  even  if  put  by  for  months.    You  may  use  it  for  washing  any- 
thing and  everything.     Sold  by  Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Chandlers  everywhere  in 
Penny  Packets. 

Great  Saving  in  Flour ! ! ! 

For  making  really  Sweet,  Cheap,  and  Wholesome  Bread,  delicious  Pastry, 
Tea  Cakes,  and  Puddings. 

HAIIPER  TWELVETREES'  BAKING  AND  PASTRY  POWDER,  made  of 
the  strongest  and  purest  chemically  tested  materials.  A  clear  saving  is  effected 
of  two  pounds  of  flour  in  every  stone,  and  a  Penny  Packet  is  equal  to  Nine  Eggs. 
Sold  in  Id.  and  2d.  Packets,  and  in  6d.  and  Is.  Canisters. 

Ask  also  for  HARPER  TWELVETREES'  PATENT  DOUBLE  REFINED 
OSBORNE  STARCH.     One  pound  of  which  will  stiffen  more  clothes  by  nearly 
double  the  quantity  than  any  other  Starch,  and  effect  a  saving  of  fifty  per  cent. 
Patentee  :  Harper  Twelvetrees,  Albion  Chemical  Works,  139,  Goswell  Street, 
London,  E.C. — More  Agents  Wanted. 

EPPS'S  COCOA. — This  excellent  preparation  is  suppHed  in  lib.  and  ^Ib.  packets 
Is.  Gd.  and  9d.— Jam:e3  Epps,  Homoeopathic  Chemist,  170,  Piccadilly  ;  112,  Great  Rus- 
sell-street, Bloomsbury  ;  82,  Old  Broad-street,  City  ;  and  at  the  'ilanufactory,  398, 
Euston-road.    Every  packet  is  labelled  as  above.  ♦ 
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THE  GUINEA-AND-A-HALF  VELVET  JACKETS 

An  exceedingly  rich  Velvet.    The  Shape  worn  by  the  Empress.    Style,  econo;  \, 
comfort,  and  durability.    Tlie  most  becoming  Jacket  ever  produced.  j 
The  French  Muslin  Company,  16,  Oxford  Street. 
THE  MOST   EXQUISITE   MANTLE    EVER  IMPORTEI 
4  GUINEAS.     The  French  Muslin  Company,  16,  Oxford  Street. 

THE  GUINEA-AND-A-HALP  VELVET  MANTLE. 
A  splendid  Velvet,  quilted  with  Satin  throughout.    Worth  3^  Gruineas. 

The  French  MusUn  Company,  16,  Oxford  Street. 
A  LADY'S  PERFECT  DRESS  AT  A  SINGULARLY 
LOW  PRICE. 

A  simple  Check  in  every  colour.  The  Material  is  Cashmere,  with  rich  Ducape  Sic 
trimming,  in  French  Blue,  Nut  Brown,  Violet,  Black,  and  the  new  Green,  edged  wi ; 
Velvet.  The  Sku*t  is  lined  throughout,  the  material  for  the  Bodice  included.  Price  14s.  9  j 
If  with  our  noy  shape  J acket,  made  and  elaborately  trimmed  with  Velvet  Ss.  9d.  exti 
Scarfs  trimmed  with  Velvet,  and  Ribbon  Bow  behind  to  match,  3s.  10|d. — Patter, 
post  free.  The  French  Muslin  Company,  16,  Oxford  Street. 

FRENCH  MERINOS. 
The  French  Muslin  Company  have  bought  the  Stock  of  M.  Lefetti  &  Co.,  bankr'V  < 
Eue  de  Bi  Voli,  Paris,  Manufacturers  of  French  Merinos,  at  a  discount  of  48^  per  j  t 
from  the  cost.    There  are  all  the  new  colours.    The  new  brown  is  excedingly  good  pi 
they  manufactm'ed  for  this  season. — Patterns  free. 

The  French  Muslin  Company,  16,  Oxford  Street. 
LINDSEY  PETTICOATS  MADE  UP 
The  French  Muslin  Company,  16,  Oxford  Street,  are  receiving  weekly  importat: 
of  very  superior  Lindsey  Petticoats,  of  a  shape  only  just  out.    They  far  surpass, 
graceftdness  and  comfort,  any  before  imported.    The  price  is  10s.  9d.  and  ISs.  6d 
about  5s.  under  the  usual  price. — Patterns  post  free. 

The  French  Muslin  Company,  16  Oxford  Street. 

OUR  NEW  FRENCH  MUSLIN  CLOAKS. 

The  Parisian  Shapes  this  season  are  exceedingly  pretty.    Our  Cloak,  at  a  Q-uinea,  i 
well  worthy  of  attention.    A  fresh  arrival  from  Paris  every  Thursday. 

The  French  Muslin  Company,  16,  Oxford  Street. 
THE  HALF-GUINEA  CLOTH  JACKET.  i 
A  very  pretty  shape,  just  from  Paris,  to  be  had  in  all  fashionable  colours. 
For  Country  Orders  size  of  Waist  and  round  the  Shoulders  is  required. 

French  Muslin  Company,  16,  Oxford  Street. 
Post  Office  Orders  payable  to  James  Reid,  Oxford  Street. 

VALUABLE    REMEDIES   FOR   THE  AFFLICTED! 

|R.  ROBERTS'S  Celebrated  Ointment,  called  the  Poor  Man's  Friend,  is  confidently 
recommended  to  the  Public  as  an  unfaihng  remedy  for  wounds  of  every  descjrip- 
tion,  a  certain  cure  for  ulcerated  sore  legs,  if  of  twenty  years'  standing  ;  Cuts,  Burns, 
Scalds,  Bruises,  Chilblains,  Scorbutic  Eruptions  and  Pimples  on  the  Face,  Sore  and  In- 
flamed Eyes,  Sore  Heads,  Sore  Breasts,  Piles,  Fistula,  Cancerous  Humours,  &c.  Sold 
in  Pots,  at  Is.  l^d.,  2s.  9d.,  lis.,  and  223.  each.  Also  his  Philulae  Antiscrophulse,  con- 
firmed by  sixty  years'  experience  to  be,  without  exception,  one  of  the  best  alterative 
medicines  ever  compounded  for  purifying  the  blood,  and  assisting  nature  in  all  her  opera- 
tions. Hence  they  are  used  in  Scrofulas,  Scorbutic  Complaints,  Glandular  Swellings, 
particularly  those  of  the  neck,  &c.  They  form  a  mild  and  superior  Family  Aperient, 
that  may  be  taken  at  all  times  without  confinement  or  change  of  diet. 

Sold  in  boxes,  at  Is.  l|d.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  lis.,  and  22s.  each.    Sold  wholesale,  by  the 
Proprietors,  Beach  and  Barnicott,at  their  dispensary,  Bridport,  and  by  the  London  houses. 
Retail  by  all  respectable  Medicine  Vendors  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Colonies,  &c. 
_  Observe  : — No  Medicine  sold  under  the  above  name  can  possibly  be  genuine,  unless 

I^^Hm  "  Beach  and  Barnicott,  late  Dr.  Roberts,  Bridport,"  is  eugfaved  on  the  Q-overnment 
cfT^  3tamp  affixed  to  each  package. 

rn  —I  •  

>^  ^     ARROWROOT. — No  Arrowroot,ha8  obtained  BU(jh  Strong  Recommendations 
OP  Eminent  Prysicians  as  PLUMBE'S.    It  is  the  best  Food  for  Infants  and  Inva- 
g  lids  ;  very  useful  in  cases,  of  diarrhoea. 
QQ  — <     Supplied  in  Packages  at  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  with  the  signature  of  A.  S.  PLUMBE,  3, 
Alie  Place,  G-reat  Alie  Street,  London,  E.    Retailed  in  London  by  Hnow,  Paternoster 
CD  Row;  FoED  AND  SoN,  Islington;  Morgan,  Sloane  Street;  Poulton,  Hackney; 
g  T  Medes,  Caraberwell ;  and  others.— AGENTS  WANTED. 

CD  T  TF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM. STERVOUS  HEADACHE,  and  its  frequent  attenda^, 
C\J  :i:  1    LOSS  OF  hair,  use  HOVE-N  DEN'S  EXTRACT  OF  ROSEMARY,  price  Is. 
^and  2s.  6d.    To  be  had  at  R.  Hovenden's  Warehouse '.and  Manufactoi'y,  No-  5,  Q-reat 
Marlborough  Street  (W.),  and  Cfo.wn  Street,  Finsbury  (E.C.)  ;  and  of  most  Hairdressers. 

N.B. — Churclier's  Toilet  CJftaHi,  price  Is. ;  and  Bachelor's  Columbian  Hair  Dye, 
48.  6d.,  7s.,  and  14s. 
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